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T HAS long been recognized that Catullus and Lucretius have 
| various similarities of expression that can hardly be attributed to 
mere chance. The editors of Lucretius—notably Munro, in his 
comment on iii. 57—and of Catullus—especially Riese, Benoit, 
Friedrich, and Kroll—have collected these resemblances with much 
diligence. Munro finds Catullus echoing Lucretius particularly in the 
Ariadne episode and surmises that ‘‘this episode was filled up by the 
poet when he was fresh from reading the new work of Lucretius.’”’ So 
far as he goes Munro seems to me to prove his point, though he does 
not try to explain when Catullus could have seen the books of Lu- 
cretius. Since it is generally agreed that Catullus died about the time 
that Lucretius’ rolls were published,! this last question may be of some 
interest. 
Friedrich (ed. of Catullus, p. 395) repeats most of Munro’s parallels, 
but adds quite a large number from other poems of Catullus—many 
of which do not seem to me convincing.” He infers that, since Lucre- 


1 Lucretius apparently died in September, 55, and his manuscript was placed in the 
hands of Cicero for editing and publication. The work had probably not yet been pub- 
lished when Cicero discussed it with his brother in February of 54 (Ad Quint. frat. ii. 
9.3). Catullus seems to have died early in 54. Several of his poems had been published 
and some had circulated rather widely several years before his death. The edition that 
we have probably did not appear until after his death (cf. my Catullus and Horace, 
pp. 97-98, 112). 


2 See also Woll, De poetis Latinis Lucreti imitatoribus (1907). So much of the litera- 
ture of the late Republic has been lost that we hardly know what was familiar usage at 
the time. 
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tius’ work was not published until after his death, the two poets must 
have been acquainted and have known each other’s works before they 
were published: “Nur bei der Annahme persénlicher Bekanntschaft 
erkliren sich die Ubereinstimmungen der beiden’’ (p. 396). There is 
no serious reason, ipso facto, to question the possibility of acquaintance 
between the poets since both knew Memmius and Cicero, but, as we 
shall see, the nature of the interchanges seems to preclude a mutual 
borrowing for any extended period, and for this fact a different hy- 
pothesis seems to be called for. 

When Kroll reviewed Friedrich (in Lit. Zentralblatt, 1909, p. 234), 
he felt that the editor should have given more attention to the possi- 
bility that the admitted resemblances might be due to the use by both 
poets of common sources, Ennius for instance; and Froebel in his dis- 
sertation (Ennio quid debuerit Catullus) then developed this idea. It 
can hardly be said, however, that Froebel proved his thesis. He 
pointed out a few Ennian phrases in the group of parallels, but in most 
cases he had to posit dependence upon lost Ennian phrases, as Norden 
did so frequently in his edition of the sixth book of Vergil.? That both 
of our poets knew Ennius is acknowledged by scholars, but the serious 
objection to common borrowings from Ennius in most of the cases 
cited is the fact that the most striking parallels occur between one 
definite part of Catullus’ Epyllion and the first four books of Lucre- 
tius, whereas both of the poets knew Ennius from the beginning of 
their work. 

I shall first set down the Lucretian passages which are generally 
recognized as having parallels in Catullus’ Epyllion (using Bailey’s 
Lucretius and Merrill’s Catullus). 


LucRETIUS CaTuLuus lxiv 
11: genitabilis aura Favoni 282: aura... . fecunda Favoni 
i. 21: 607 [frequent]: quae quo- 198: quae quoniam 
niam 
i. 731: carmina....divini pectoris 383: carmina divino ... . pectore 
i. 788: sidera mundi 206: sidera mundus 


3 “Archaisms” are not necessarily proof of Ennian influence at this time. Republican 
inscriptions reveal to us the fact that some parts of Italy were far more conservative in 
language than Cicero’s Rome (cf. CIL, I?, 756, dated 58 B.c.). We do not know whence 
Lucretius came (see “On the Name Lucretius Carus,’’ Studies in Honor of Hermann 
Collitz, p. 63). 
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ii. 27: argento fulget auroque reni- 44: fulgenti splendent auro atque 


det argento 

ii. 335: variata figuris 50: variata figuris 

ii. 582: memori mandatum mente 209: mandata.... constanti mente 
tenere [ef. i. 1022; iii. 859). tenebat [cf. ll. 71, 239, 249, 124] 

ii. 618: tympana....palmis.... 261: tympana palmis ... . rauci- 
raucisonoque ... . cornua sonos....cornua.... cantu 
cantu. 

ili. 57: verae voces....pectoreab 198: verae.... pectore ab imo 
imo 

iii. 81: maerenti pectore 221: laetanti pectore 

iii. 626: sensibus auctam 165: sensibus auctae 

iii. 835: horrida contremuere 205: horrida contremuerunt 

iii. 931: vocem.... mittat 166: missas ... . voces 

iv. 546: barbara bombum 262: bombos .... barbara 

iv. 456: caligine caeca [ef. iii. 304] 207: caeca.... caligine 

iv. 577: reddere voces 166: reddere voces 


Several of these, if taken alone, are hardly convincing. In the first, 
for example, the idea of zephyr having creative power is not very un- 
usual: Callimachus, Vergil, and Horace use it. But several, especially 
of those found in Books ii and iii of Lucretius, exhibit peculiarities of 
phrasing or meaning, and together they suffice to establish a case. 
Since almost all the passages from Catullus occur within a compass of 
about two hundred lines of one poem whereas those in Lucretius are 
scattered over four books, we must agree with Munro that, if there 
was direct borrowing, Catullus must have been the borrower. 

When did Catullus have access to these four books of Lucretius? 
His Epyllion is of course late since it is far more finished than his 
other poems in the Alexandrian style. Presumably it was not written 
before his Bithynian excursion with Memmius in 57-56. It was prob- 
ably not composed after Lucretius’ death, for Catullus seems to have 
died before the manuscript of Lucretius came from the hands of the 
Ciceros. The very theme of the Argonauts and Achilles and the refer- 
ence to Achilles’ tomb in the Troad (368) provide a presumption that 
a part at least of the Epyllion was written while Catullus was on this 
journey. I have therefore suggested‘ that Lucretius may have given 
a copy of a part—I should now say Books i-iv—to Memmius to read 


4 Catullus and Horace, p. 104. 
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on this journey. If Memmius had it, Catullus would of course have 
had access to it. 

Now there are some facts about the poem of Lucretius that point in 
the same direction. The proemium addressed to Memmius was ob- 
viously attached as a Preface after a part of the work had been writ- 
ten, and the most reasonable explanation of the prayer for peace, in- 
cluded in this Preface, is that it was written when Memmius was about 
to sail for his province in 57.5 That Memmius had some fighting to do 
in Bithynia is evident enough from the fact that he won the appella- 
tion of imperator. 

In the same direction points the fact that, while most of the work 
was directed to the general reader (as the frequent use of the second 
personal singular of the generalizing subjunctive proves), Memmius 
is addressed, apparently as an afterthought, in the first two books, and 
several times in the fifth.* That is to say, it would seem that after 
deciding upon Memmius as patron, Lucretius had time to insert the 
name only in the first two books, not in iii and iv, and that after 
Memmius’ departure the poet, while writing the fifth book, used the 
name throughout this book also, at that time considering Memmius 
as his patron. In the sixth Memmius is not mentioned. 

One more fact seems to me to have a bearing on this question. The 
poet uses the generalizing subjunctive (second singular) nearly forty 
times in the first four books,’ and at times in the sixth, but the fifth 


5 Class. Phil., 1919, p. 286; for Memmius see the article of Miinzer in R-E, XV, 612. 


®See the summary of opinions on this point, with Bibliography, in Merrill's 
ed., p. 25. Memmius is addressed by name in i. 26, 42 (in the Preface), 411, 1050; ii. 
1438, 182; v. 8, 93, 164, 867, 1282. The first two instances in the first book and those of 
the fifth seem to be in their natural context. The occurrences in i. 411 and ii. 143 and 
182 seem to have jarred the construction of the lines, as later insertions naturally 
would. 


7 Lucretius frequently uses expressions like si aliquis putat or si putabis or even the 
second person indicative, si dicis, in addressing the general reader; but the subjunctive, 
like cum putes, is a favorite turn of his. For this construction see Hale-Buck, Grammar, 
p. 504, sec. 2, and p. 542. It occurs frequently in Books i-iv and vi as follows: i. 327, 
515, 798; ii. 36, 41, 48a, 248, 314, 384, 763, 768, 774, 849, 850, 1090; iii. 213, 370, 854, 
856, 870 (perhaps 858, 960), 1024; iv. 156, 319, 320, 325, 572, 749, 811, 957, 1061, 1070, 
1071, 1072, 1231; vi. 113, 168, 706, 708, 1163, 1170, 1257 (Munro’s note on i. 327 has 
many of these instances. I have not included the numerous instances in indirect dis- 
course, and the like.) It does not occur in the early part of Book i, which was written 
with Memmius directly in mind, nor in Book v, except at 1. 100. Perhaps the poet had 
begun to write the argument (Il. 91 ff.) of Book v before he chose his patron. It has of 
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book has only one sentence addressed in this way to the general reader, 
and that is early in the book (1. 100). If we take this fact in conjunc- 
tion with the peculiar address to Memmius, we seem justified in con- 
cluding that Lucretius first addressed his lines to the general reader, 
writing four books and perhaps a few lines of the argument of the 
fifth (ll, 91 ff.) with this audience in mind. Then early in 57 he wrote 
his proemium to Memmius (using the indicative of direct. address) 
and inserted Memmius’ name several times in the first two books. 
The fourth book was far from polished at this time, but he included 
it nevertheless in his gift. Then, having a patron, as he thought, he 
wrote the fifth directly for Memmius, using his name several times and 
avoiding the subjunctive of general address. By the time he reached 
the sixth book Memmius was no longer in his mind as patron,® for 
Book vi returns to the generalizing subjunctive and does not mention 
Memmius. 

These facts and the inferences drawn from them seem to me to 
support the assumption that Catullus had access to Lucretius i—iv dur- 
ing his sojourn in Bithynia while he was composing at least a part of 
his Epyllion. They also seem to me to make a strong case for the sug- 
gestion that Memmius received a copy of Lucretius i-—iv in the spring of 
57, and to explain why the fourth book is less nearly finished than any 
other and why the prologue of the first book received more than one 
revision and insertion, as editors generally agree that it did. 

These conclusions also have some bearing on the composition of 
Catullus lxiv. As Munro pointed out, most of the parallels in question 
in this poem are in the Ariadne episode (ll. 50-264). The most likely 
hypothesis would seem to be that Catullus wrote those lines, or a part 
of them, on the journey. That the whole Epyllion was written at one 
impulse is rather unlikely because the use of the spondaic ending does 


course been noticed that he is not always as polite to the general reader as he is in his 
direct address to Memmius (cf. iii. 1024 ff., where he invites the reader to rebuke his 
own stupidity). 


8 Mussehl (De Lucr. libri primi condicione et retract., pp. 158 ff.) has shown that 
while the other books are practically complete, the fourth book has several examples of 
patchwork. This fact supports the hypothesis that the fourth book was hurried out of 
his hands in 57. 


® Perhaps Catullus’ refercnces (in x and xxviii) to Memmius’ niggardliness may sug- 
gest the explanation. 
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not run uniformly through the poem. It occurs very frequently in 
lines 1-119, then is omitted from lines 120 to 252, the center of which 
is Ariadne’s lament, returns with some frequency in lines 252-77 
describing the arrival of Bacchus and the departure of the wedding 
guests, and thereafter is used occasionally, though only once in the 
last hundred lines. I would suggest that Catullus first wrote a Peleus 
and Thetis epyllion (or a large part of it) under the influence of some 
Alexandrian poet fond of the spondaic close, and that in Bithynia, 
after reading Lucretius i-iv, he again picked up the poem and inserted 
the pictured coverlet with the Ariadne scene. For a page or two of his 
new section he continued to use the spondaic close to harmonize with 
the style of the preceding, and at the end of the episode used it again 
a few times to fit the style of the continuation. Just before the episode, 
in line 44, there is one Lucretian reminiscence (probable) and after the 
end two others (ll. 282, 384) of which I am more dubious. Of course, 
while he was inserting the episode, the broken ends of the Peleus- 
Thetis poem had to be re-written and thus the new Lucretian remi- 
niscences might well have come in. Be this as it may, the date of the 
central portion would seem to be 57-56; probably most of the Peleus- 
Thetis portion was written before the Ariadne part. 

There are a few other parallels between the two poets that are gen- 
erally taken to prove direct borrowing on the part of one of the poets. 
Friedrich (loc. cit.) gives several that are by no means convincing. 
For instance, references to the borrowed light of the moon (Cat. 
xxxiv. 15, and Luer. v. 575) prove little, because the fact had been 
generally known for centuries. The expression fuderunt fata (Cat. 
Ixiv. 321; cf. fundisse voces, 1. 125) need hardly have been suggested 
by Luer. v. 110, fundere fata (ef. Lucr. i. 40; i. 413; iv. 585 and 589 for 
the verb). This use of fundere is already found in Ennius Ann. 540. I 
should also be disinclined to read a conscious influence of Lucr. iii. 
44, si fert ita forte voluntas, on Catullus xi. 18, quaecumque feret voluntas, 
though Catullus’ poem (the farewell to Lesbia) may well have been 
written after Catullus’ return from Bithynia, and therefore after read- 
ing the third book of Lucretius. 

The most likely parallels of this second group mentioned by editors 
are probably the following: 
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CaTULLUS LucRETIUS 
Ixv. 3: dulcis . . . . expromere ii. 1159: dedit dulcis fetus 
fetus 
Ixv. 7: tellus.... obterit [of the iii. 893: obtritum pondere terrae 
buried] 
Ixvi. 3: solis nitor v. 668: solis.... nitorem 
Ixvi. 63: ad templa deum [of heav- __v. 1188: templa .. . . deum 
en] 
Ixviil. 89: commune sepulcrum v. 259: commune sepulcrum 


I do not feel certain of these,’ but it is well to point out that these 
poems (65-68) of Catullus are early (cf. the references to his brother’s 
death), were in fact written in the period 60-59 B.c., and may have 
been published among the early nugae. Hence, if they show any direct 
connection with Lucretius, it is probably Catullus who gives and 
Lucretius who takes in this case. Similarly, if Lucretius vi. 74, magnos 
trarum volvere fluctus, is a parallel of Catullus lxiv. 62, magnis curarum 
fluctuat undis, as several editors think, the most reasonable explana- 
tion would be that Catullus on his return in 56 published his Epyllion 
in time for Lucretius to use it in his sixth book. However, I should not 
stress these resemblances as definitely proving dependence; I wish 
only to indicate that outside of the Ariadne episode there is no con- 
vincing proof that Catullus had access to Lucretius’ poem (and then 
only to Books i-iv), while in the case of the other possible parallels 
Lucretius may have had access to some previously published poems of 
Catullus. There is no evidence that either had access through direct 
personal relationship to the unpublished work of the other or that 
either saw the complete published work of the other. 

These conclusions may have some bearing on various hypotheses 
that have been advanced concerning the composition and arrange- 
ment of the books of Lucretius. For instance, Mewaldt (Hermes 1908) 
has given good reasons to believe that Lucretius probably wrote Book 
iv, or most of it, before Book iii, subsequently changing the order of 
these two books. This hypothesis may stand with little change, 
though it is likely that before the fourth was finished the poet turned 
to what is now Book iii, and that the fourth never received a final 


10 T am dubious about an early publication of 68 even though it was written early; 
ef. Amer. Jour. Phil., 1914, p. 67. 
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revision.!' However, the order of subjects mentioned in v. 58-65 
would seem to indicate that the arrangement of the books that we 
now have was adopted by Lucretius before he gave the dedication 
copy of Books i-iv to Memmius. 

A more recent hypothesis is that of Mussehl!? who believes that 
Book v was also written before Books iii and iv. If this were so, we 
should expect to find Book v revealing some explicit influences on 
Catullus, for it must have been interesting to read. But there is no 
internal proof that Catullus saw the fifth book. Mussehl rests his 
hypothesis on two arguments: (1) that since Book iv is the least 
finished, it must be the last (but our hypothesis that it was given to 
Memmius in some haste in 57 explains this fact); (2) that in i. 127 ff. 
Lucretius is giving the Table of Contents in the order v, vi, iii, iv. But 
here at the beginning of his work the poet merely mentioned the sub- 
jects to be treated in his projected work; he did not yet know in what 
order he would treat them.'* Hence I am inclined to reject this part of 
Mussehl’s thesis. 

In short, though I should hardly claim that these arguments pro- 
vide final proofs, they seem to me to make it probable that Lucretius 
had Books i-iii in complete form and the fourth nearly done by 57; 
that he then decided upon Memmius as his patron, wrote the proe- 
mium for him at that time and inserted Memmius’ name in a few 
places in Books i and ii, perhaps also changing some general subjunc- 
tives into indicatives of direct address; that before beginning Book v 
he fixed the order of Books i-iv as we have them, that he wrote Book v 
while still considering Memmius his patron (in 57?), but that he 
abandoned his connection with Memmius before writing Book vi; that 
while writing parts of Books ii-iv he probably had access to and used 
some early published poems of Catullus (e.g., Ixv and Ixvi), and that 
Catullus knew the first four books of Lucretius while writing his 
Epyllion, used the work particularly in the Ariadne episode, but did 
not live to see the last two books of Lucretius in published form. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


1 See n. 8. 12 Op. cit., pp. 122-27. 


13 Reitzenstein (Nachr. Gétt. Ges., 1920, p. 831) points out that in his prefatory Table 
of Contents here Lucretius was simply following the order of the subjects used by 
Epicurus, not necessarily giving the order that he finally used. 

















THE CONSTITUTION OF THE PELOPONNESIAN 
LEAGUE 


By Jaxos A. O. LARSEN 


HE purpose of the present paper is to attempt to solve the 
[een of the form of the constitution of the Peloponnesian 

League and thus to contribute also to the solution of the prob- 
lem of the nature and constitution of Greek symmachies in general. 
In an earlier paper I have attempted to prove that the Peloponnesian 
League as such originated about 505 B.c. and that at the time a defi- 
nite constitution or constitutive law was adopted.' An attempt will 
now be made to establish more definitely the form and content of this 
constitution and the manner in which it later was amended. 


I, THE GENERAL CHARACTER AND METHOD OF ADOPTION 
OF THE CONSTITUTION 

It has been stated that the object of the present study is to investi- 
gate the form of constitution of the Peloponnesian League. In this 
connection it is taken for granted that as soon as there existed a league 
with an assembly which had a definitely recognized share in deciding 
the policy of the league, it is correct to say that a constitution existed 
no matter what its form may have been. Yet it must be noted that 
when we speak of the constitution of a symmachy, this does not mean 
that ‘‘the Greeks had a name for it.”” Such a term as the politeia of a 
symmachy would be an absurdity, nor is there any indication that 
any other technical term was invented. Instead, when the constitu- 
tional law of symmachies is cited, it is referred to as the decrees of the 
allies, the oaths of the allies, or treaties. The scarcity of technical 
terms probably is due largely to the lack of attention to the subject on 
the part of Greek students of political institutions and theories. On 
the other hand, the fact that an institution lacks a technical name or 
that it was overlooked by contemporary theorists does not prove that 
it did not exist. 


1 “Sparta and the Ionian Revolt: A Study of Spartan Foreign Policy and the Gene- 
sis of the Peloponnesian League,” Classical Philology, XX VII (1932), 136 ff. 
CuassicaL Paitovogy, XXVIII, October, 1933] 257 
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Throughout the study the word symmachy will be used to desig- 
nate the Peloponnesian League and other alliances that were organ- 
ized in the form of leagues with assemblies. This is merely a conveni- 
ent modern use of the word. According to the Greek usage, it might 
equally well be applied to alliances between individual states. It has 
become customary, however, to refrain from applying it to such alli- 
ances or even to alliances between considerable groups of powers un- 
less these were organized as leagues and to employ symmachy as a 
technical term for leagues of the type in German called Staatenbund. 
Nevertheless, the terminology of the Greeks in this connection de- 
serves careful consideration. The fact that they did not have a dis- 
tinctive name for this type of league suggests that they may not have 
differentiated completely it and its institutions from the institutions 
of other alliances. Therefore, as long as due care is exercised, it is 
possible to draw on other treaties of alliance in the effort to throw 
light upon the leagues. 

In what probably can be called the normal treatment of the Pelo- 
ponnesian League there is a tendency to note the growth of the power 
of Sparta by means of treaties between her and individual states and 
to place such emphasis on these treaties that the constitution of the 
League is lost sight of and that at times the very existence of a real 
league is denied. Thus Kahrstedt remarks: ‘‘Das Bundesrecht bildet 
lediglich Bande, die von Sparta zu den einzelnen 7é\ets laufen, keiner- 
lei Bande, die die letzteren unter einander verbinden 
also eigentlich schief, moderne Ausdriicke wie ‘Bund’ ‘Konféderation’ 
‘Eidgenossenschaft’ auf dieses politische Gebilde anzuwenden.’” In 
a recently published volume,’ Hans Schaefer, in connection with an 
ambitious study of Greek interstate relations, goes even farther in 
arguing for looseness or absence of structure in the Peloponnesian 
League. In some respects, the general tendency of his works is just 
the opposite of that of the present study, though I agree with him that 
Greek political institutions cannot be studied in the abstract but only 
in relation to the way they actually functioned. The methods of the 
two studies are so different that it will be impossible to take up 


2 Griechisches Staatsrecht, I, 82; cf. also Adcock, CAH, IV, 72. 


3 Staatsform und Politik: Untersuchungen zur griechischen Geschichte des 6. und 5. 
Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1932). 
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Schaefer’s treatment point by point, especially as he does not consid- 
er at all much of the evidence used below.* 

For the question of the original form of the constitution of the 
League there is, of course, no direct evidence, and the best that can 
be done is to make deductions from the usage of later leagues and 
from the history of the Peloponnesian League itself. Important evi- 
dence for the procedure followed in organizing a symmachy is found as 
early as 479. Thus the situation is not as desperate as it might seem. 
On the other hand, the Peloponnesian League as the earliest recorded 
symmachy and as the one with the longest history will help to throw 
light on later and more short-lived organizations. 

In my article cited above, two cardinal points of the constitution 
of the League were discussed. It was shown that the decisions of the 
assembly were binding on all members of the League, and that Sparta 
could not demand the support of the allies unless the project in ques- 
tion had been approved by the assembly.’ Normally the questions 
submitted to the assembly were questions of war and peace. The evi- 
dence for the fact that the decisions of the assembly were binding on the 
members of the League is derived from the report of Thucydides of 
the negotiations resulting from the refusal of the Corinthians to ratify 
the Peace of Nicias. The Spartan ambassadors insisted that the 
Corinthians were in the wrong, for whatever the majority of the allies 
voted was binding (xipiov) unless some religious hindrance stood in 
the way.® In their reply the Corinthians argued that they had not 
violated ‘“‘the oaths of the allies” (rods rév Evuypaxwv dpxovs). The latter 
term is probably as near as we can come to a technical name for the 
constitution of the Peloponnesian League. The statement of the 
Spartans shows that “the oaths of the allies” included also a pledge 
not to secede from the League. These two principles were of long 
standing, for Thucydides refers to the oaths embodying them as 
maXatol dpxor. They are so fundamental that they must have belonged 
to the constitution of the League from its earliest days. In my opinion, 

* Another recent study is the article by Schwahn, s.v. ‘“Symmachia”’ in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa. 

5 Op. cit., p. 140. 


® Thue. v. 30. Cf. also the claim of the Athenians that the Corinthians were bound 
by the treaty made with Sparta and the League, i.e., were bound by the decision of the 
assembly (ibid. 32. 6). 
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this means that they were included in the agreement by means of 
which a few years before the end of the sixth century the Peloponne- 
sian League was founded. 

Almost as interesting as these provisos is the clause (jv un Te Peay 7 
npwwv KwaAupa 7) which permitted the decisions of the assembly to be 
disregarded if a religious objection stood in their way. It has all the 
appearance of a direct quotation from the oaths. Thus we actually 
may have preserved a few words of the original constitution of the 
League.’ This point, however, cannot be pressed. The clause has the 
advantage of being so general that it could cover a multitude of sins 
and that it was difficult to say just exactly how much it meant. 
It probably was included as a general safeguard when the League was 
organized. In the present, and probably in other cases, it was found 
that when Spartan leadership of the League weakened, members 
could employ it as a pretext for opposing the policy of Sparta. 

An attempt will now be made to determine the form taken by the 
constitution of the League. It will be remembered that in Thucyd- 
ides v. 30 the term “‘the oaths of the allies” was used to designate the 
constitutional law of the Leageé It is safe to conclude that the oaths 
in question were oaths ratifying treaties. This is made even more 
certain by a comparison with Thucydides i. 71. 5 where the prohibi- 
tion against secession is spoken of as embodied in treaties. This 
would mean that when the League as such was organized, the old 
treaties connecting individual cities merely with Sparta were replaced 
by treaties embodying the constitutional law of the League. When 
new members later joined the League, they naturally would be re- 
quired to swear to similar treaties embodying the constitutional law. 
The theory that new members were admitted by means of treaties 
surely can be considered as correct.’ The problem of the participation 

7 This does not mean that the clause reproduces the exact wording and forms of the 
original. Such accuracy would not be expected in the contents in which the quotation is 
found, but the clause may well reproduce approximately a clause of the original. That 


the clause belonged to the treaties is also the view of Adcock (‘‘Some Aspects of Ancient 
Greek Diplomacy,’’ Classicai Association: Proceedings, XXI [1924], 92-116 at p. 95). 


8 The evidence for admission of new members is given by Kahrstedt, op. cit., I, 288. 
One mistake in the references has been noted. The reference for the Olynthian ambassa- 
dors at Sparta should be Xen. Hell. v. 3. 26. In the latter passage there is a reference 
to ovvPjxat. In connection with the admission of the Samians, Chians, and Lesbians 
in 479 into the Greek alliance against the Persians, 3pxca are mentioned (Herod. ix. 
106. 4.) The latter example does not concern the Peloponnesian League directly but at 
least is an index to the usage of symmachies at that time. 
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of the assembly of the League in the admission of members will be 
discussed below. For the present it is enough to have established the 
connection between treaties and the constitution of the League. 

To state that the constitutional law of the League was embodied in 
treaties does not tell the whole story. In the Second Athenian League 
it seems that the constitutional law of that League frequently was 
referred to as ‘the decrees of the allies.”® The same term may not 
have been employed in the Peloponnesian League, but there is at 
least one clear example of a decree of the allies (66yua r&v cuppaxwr) 
embodying constitutional law." The particular law in question is the 
one forbidding members to indulge in private wars while a League war 
was in progress."' The decree is of unknown date. It was invoked by 
Agesilaus against Orchomenus in 378, but there is nothing to indi- 
cate that it was new at the time. The contents of this decree, which 
establishes a general law binding for all members of the League, is 
such that it well can be called a constitutional amendment. This is 
true whether there existed a recognized method for amending the 
constitution or whether the decree merely was the result of the general 
power of the assembly to pass decrees. 

There is one other probable example. In 383/2 when the assembly 
of the League voted to attack the Chalcidic League, there was adopted 
also a resolution permitting members of the League to substitute 
money payments for men.” This rule is seen to have been in force a 
few years later’ and thus the decree of 383/2 apparently did not 
merely apply to the campaign of that year but established a perma- 
nent law and so can be considered a constitutional amendment. The 
objection may be raised by some that the term “constitutional 
amendment” is incorrect, that the decrees in question were passed 
as the result of the general power of the assembly to pass decrees 
binding on all the allies, and that there was no differentiation between 


® This appears from Syll.? 150 and 151. In these inscriptions it seems that the con- 
stitutional law of the League is referred to as the déyyara of the allies or of the allies 
and the Athenians while other expressions are used when future decisions of the assem- 
bly of the allies are referred to. Cf. Busolt, Staatskunde, p. 1379, n. 2. 

10 That constitutional law could be made by decrees of the allies is recognized by 
Busolt who states (op. cit., p. 1330): ‘‘Die lockere Organisation des Bundes beruhte 
teils auf Vertrigen der Lakedaimonier mit den einzelnen Staaten, teils auf gemeinsamen, 
ein Bundesrecht schaffenden Beschliissen.”” 


1 Xen. op. cit. v. 4. 37. 12 Tbid., 2. 21 ff. 13 Thid. vi. 2. 16. 
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the ordinary decrees dealing with an immediate emergency and those 
decrees that established permanent rules. This is possible, but there 
are also reasons for believing that the treaties of alliance made provi- 
sion for future amendments of the terms. This point will be discussed 
further below. 

Considerable light is thrown on the methods by which a symmachy 
might adopt a constitution by the references in Thucydides and 
Plutarch to the manner in which arrangements were made in 479 for 
festivals commemorating the Battle of Plataea and for the neutrality 
of Plataea.“ Thucydides attributes the measures adopted to Pau- 
sanias but states that he called together all the allies,» and so suggests 
a meeting. Pausanias was so prominent at the time that it was natu- 
ral that the action of the Greeks later should be attributed to him, 
and it is likely that he took the initiative at the time, though it must 
be remembered that the account of Thucydides forms a part of a 
speech of the Plataeans, who were anxious to show the contrast be- 
tween the conduct of Pausanias and the conduct of the Spartans dur- 
ing the Peloponnesian War. Plutarch attributes the actual motion 
embodying the measures adopted to Aristeides, and there is no partic- 
ular reason why this may not be correct. It should also be noticed 
that when the Plataeans urge the Spartans to observe these old regula- 
tions, they plead with them not to violate their oaths.'* This in itself 
suggests treaties sworn to by the various Greek states. That such 
treaties existed is proved by another passage in which they actually 
are mentioned.” The passage in which this reference occurs inciden- 
tally shows that in 427 B.c. these treaties still were recognized by 
Sparta as binding. 

On the basis of the evidence cited, it is possible to reconstruct the 
procedure followed in 479. A meeting of the allies was summoned 
by Pausanias and presided over by him. It is natural to believe that 
the commanders of the contingents that had taken part in the battle 
acted as representatives of their respective states. At the meeting the 
proposals later adopted first were embodied in a motion, probably 


M4 Thue. ii. 71, iii. 68; Plut. Arist. 21. 
15 tuyxadéoas mavras Tovs Eyppaxous (ii. 71. 2). 
16 Thue. ii. 71. 4. 


7 rds madacas [avoaviov wera Tov Mijdov orovbas (ibid. iii. 68. 1). 
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offered by Aristeides. When this motion had been adopted, the terms 
agreed upon were embodied in treaties ratified by oaths by the various 
states. This is exactly the procedure that I, without considering this 
incident, had concluded must have been followed in the organization 
of symmachies. The fact that the procedure was followed in the pres- 
ent case strengthens my belief that the conclusion is correct. At the 
very least it illustrates the procedure followed at that time when an 
agreement involving several states was to be made—a procedure 
which it would be natural to employ also in the organization of a 
symmachy. 

It is possible that the Congress of Plataea was more than this, and 
that Grote was right that “the defensive league against the Persians 
was again sworn to... . and rendered permanent.”* This was not 
the view I held at the outset. On the contrary, I was inclined to accept 
the theory that at the time of the Persian War Athens was a member 
of the Peloponnesian League!’ and that the organization that carried 
on the war against Persia was nothing more or less than the Peloponne- 
sian League. There are several considerations that tend to invalidate 
this theory. In the first place, it does violence to the accounts of our 
sources. Herodotus clearly presupposes a special organization made 
for the purpose of the prosecution of the war.” It should also be 
noticed that in vii. 145 he describes the efforts of the Greeks as an 
effort to secure Panhellenic co-operation. In another source, the or- 
ganization is referred to as ) ovyyaxia Tov ‘EAAjvwr and, in spite of 
doubts thrown upon the expression by modern scholars, it may well be 
the name applied to the organization by contemporaries.” There is also 
one incident reported by Herodotus which implies that efforts were 
made to transform the temporary organization into a permanent one. 
This is the admission of the Samians, Chians, Lesbians, and other 


18 History of Greece, V (London: John Murray, 1849), 254. 


19 Wilamowitz, Aus Kydathen, pp. 115f., and Aristoleles und Athen, II, 78 and n. 
10; Kahrstedt, op. cit., I, 26 f.; De Sanctis, Rivista di filologia, LVIII (1930), 297. 

20 Herod. vii. 132, 145, 172. 

21 It occurs in Plut. op. cit. 10. The chapter contains much anecdotal material, but 
also quotes a psephism of Aristeides. In connection with another passage in the 
chapter, Perrin (Plutarch’s Themistocles and Aristides [New York: Scribner’s, 1901], p. 
286) suggests that Plutarch found the decree in the collection of Craterus. The expres- 
sion may well come from this decree. Kahrstedt (op. cit., I, 81, n. 1) considers the term 
unofficial. 
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islanders into the League in 479.” The new members were pledged to 
stay by the organization and not to break away. This would have 
little meaning if the League was to be allowed to lapse in the immedi- 
ate future, and thus this incident implies an effort to give perma- 
nence to the League. If this effort was successful, it must have been 
due to the Congress of Plataea. Probably the work of the Congress 
already was known, so that the members of the fleet admitted the 
islanders not into the Hellenic League organized for the prosecution 
of the war against Persia, but into the Hellenic League reorganized 
at the Congress of Plataea.* 

It has now been seen that our sources imply the existence of a 
special Hellenic League organized for the purpose of the prosecution 
of the war against Persia, and that one incident in Herodotus implies 
an effort to transform this into a more lasting combination. There 
are also other bits of evidence which taken by themselves would be 
open to suspicion but which combined with each other and the evi- 
dence already given tend to confirm the belief that the Congress of 
Plataea actually put the Hellenic League on a permanent basis. The 
account of the Congress in Plutarch’s Aristeides 21 clearly implies a 
league with annual meetings which was to take steps for the future 
prosecution of the war. Even if we hesitate to accept all the details 
of these arrangements, the mention of mpdBovdor shows clearly that 
something more than religious festivals was planned. Again, Diodorus 
xi. 55. 4 reports that the Spartans, in connection with their accusa- 
tions of Themistocles, claimed that the judgment of crimes that con- 
cerned Greece as a whole belonged to 76 xowwdv auvédprov Trav ‘EAAHVw. 
It may be dangerous to accept such evidence in the face of the scorn 
that frequently is heaped upon Plutarch and Diodorus when they ven- 
ture to report for this period something not contained in Herodotus, 
but it should be noted that their evidence fits very well with that of 
this historian. It should alsc be noted that the theory suggested above 
is not contradicted by the fact that Thucydides i. 102. 4 describes the 


22 Herod. ix. 106. 4. 


23 Herodotus (ix. 100) and Diodorus (xi. 35) quote reports that the news of the 
Battle of Plataea reached the fleet before Mycale. This incident contradicts the belief 
of the two that the battles were fought on the same day and so probably is historical. 
On the chronology of the period cf. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte?, II, Part II, 53 f. 
Since Mycale thus appears later than the Battle of Plataea, it is likely that the admis- 
sion of the islanders followed the Congress of Plataea. 
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alliance between Athens and Sparta which was broken in 462 as an 
alliance formed against the Mede. Furthermore, at the risk of intro- 
ducing a subjective element, it may be well to add that a somewhat 
detailed study of this phase of Greek political activities has left the 
impression that the Greeks were so quick to make alliances and or- 
organize leagues that there is nothing strange in the organizing and 
reorganizing of leagues implied in the theory just outlined, but that, 
on the contrary, such conduct is what we should expect. Finally, it 
should be noted that the evidence from Thucydides cited above shows 
that the measures adopted by the Congress were permanent. Thus if 
a Hellenic League was organized, it too was intended to be perma- 
nent. This is already implied in the entire story of the Congress. 

It is now time to return to the Peloponnesian League and state 
what conclusions can be drawn on the basis of the evidence adduced. 
It has been seen that Thucydides points to oaths, i.e., treaties, em- 
bodying the principles of the constitution of the League. On the 
other hand, in the Second Athenian League, the constitution of the 
League seems to be embodied in decrees, while also in the Peloponne- 
sian League decrees are mentioned in connection with constitutional 
amendments. The Congress of 479 has shown that there is no con- 
tradiction between the use of the terms ‘“‘oaths” (or “‘treaties’’) and 
“decrees,” but that these terms rather indicate no more than an em- 
phasis on one particular step in the making of the constitution. The 
same meeting has also supplied a picture of the procedure followed 
in the organization of a league—a procedure which it is natural to 
believe was borrowed from the Peloponnesian League itself. Every- 
thing thus suggests that when the latter League was organized the 
process was as follows: First there was held a congress or convention 
of representatives of the various allies of Sparta. At this congress the 
principles or constitutional law of the new league were adopted in the 
form of decrees. These principles were then embodied in treaties rati- 
fied by means of an exchange of oaths. 


Il. SOME DETAILS CONCERNING THE CONSTITUTION 
1. The League as a permanent alliance.—In attempting to determine 
the length of time for which the treaties embodying the constitution 
of the League were made, it will be necessary first to glance at the 
usage in this respect of Greek treaties in general. It is well known that 
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some treaties were made for a definite number of years, others for all 
time (eis Tov del xpovov or eis TOV GavTa xpovov). The earliest certain 
occurrence of one of these expressions in an inscription seems to be 
from 396/5 B.c.,4 but this does not mean that permanent treaties 
were not made at an earlier date. Thus the orator Andocides 
refers to a treaty of friendship for all time between Athens and 
Persia from 423-21 B.c.” It is also likely that treaties made for a 
hundred years, for instance, the sixth-century treaty between the 
Eleians and Heraeans* and the treaty of 426 of the Acarnanians and 
Amphilochians with the Ambraciotes,”” were looked upon as perma- 
nent.”? It has already been shown above that the treaties embodying 
the agreements of 479 almost certainly were permanent. It is common- 
ly maintained that this was the case also with the treaties that formed 
the basis for the Peloponnesian League,” and Kahrstedt has even gone 
so far as to argue that no treaty with a time limit can be a treaty 
admitting a new member into the League.” 

Any consideration of the nature and history of the Peloponnesian 
League certainly leaves the impression that it was a permanent organ- 
ization and thus that the treaties embodying its constitution were 
permanent. When some of the other symmachies were organized, their 
founders probably had in view primarily some specific, immediate 


24 Syl. 122, a treaty of alliance between Athens and Boeotia. Keil, ‘‘Eirene”’ (Be- 
richte tiber die Verhandlungen der Kénigl. Stdchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 
phil.-hist. Klasse, LX VIII [1916], Heft 4), p. 7 and n. 2; Adcock, Classical Associa- 
tion: Proceedings, X XI, 97 ff. On the problem in general cf. Busolt, op. cit., p. 1251 
and n. 4. 


25 Andocides On the Peace 29. On this incident cf. Scala, Staatsvertrage, No. 80, and the 
commentary on Syll.3 118. Keil (op. cit., p. 7, n. 3) thinks that the Andocides passage 
does not prove the presence of the ‘“‘Formulierung auf Ewigkeit”’ in official language but 
merely the presence of the idea and expression in popular speech. 

6 Syll.2 9. Schaefer (op. cit., p. 80) believes that this treaty cannot be placed earlier 
than the middle of the fifth century. The reason seems to be that an earlier date does 
not fit his interpretation of the political development of the period. 

27 Thue. iii. 114. 3. 

°3 This is the view also of Adcock, Classical Association: Proceedings, XXI, 98; 
Keil, op. cit., p. 8; Busolt, op. cit., p. 1251. Schaefer (op. cit., p. 62) adopts the same 
interpretation in connection with Thuc. v. 47. Keil and Busolt, both of whom hold that 
from a Greek point of view peace was a mere cessation of war, believe that the hundred- 
year formula is due to the influence of this conception. 

29So Adcock, Classical Association: Proceedings, XXI, 98. 

%0 Op. cit., I, 290. 
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purpose. Thus the Delian League was founded for the prosecution of 
the naval war against Persia, and the Second Athenian League for 
security over against Sparta. No such immediate and temporary pur- 
pose appears in connection with the founding of the Peloponnesian 
League. The only purpose that appears is that of the building-up of 
an organization under Spartan leadership for co-operation in foreign 
affairs. As such it survived many vicissitudes and had the longest life 
of all Greek symmachies. Under the circumstances the only alterna- 
tive to believing that the League originally was founded as a perma- 
nent organization is to believe that what at first was a temporary 
organization later became transformed into a permanent one either by 
a definite act or through usage. However, unless one starts out with 
the preconceived notion that the Greeks of the time never bound 
themselves for all time, it is far more natural to suppose that the 
League from the outset was intended to be permanent.*! 

There is more to go by than these general considerations. First, 
not to speak of the Hellenic League of 479, there is the example of the 
Delian League, which was founded as a permanent organization. 
When the members took their oath ratifying the constitution agreed 
upon, they sank weights of metal into the sea to symbolize that the 
alliance was to last forever.* This act comes somewhat as a surprise 
in the Delian League, in which one would rather expect that the 
members would arrange merely to co-operate against Persia. On the 
other hand, it would be natural to organize the Peloponnesian League 
as a permanent league. It thus does not seem fantastic to suggest that 
a clause providing for the permanency of the organization had been 
included in the original constitution of the Peloponnesian League, and 
that it was copied by the Delian League merely because, from the 
point of view of the time, it formed a part of the normal constitution of 


31 Some time after the Battle of Mantineia in 418 there seems to have been made a 
thirty years’ treaty between Mantineia and Sparta (Xen. op. cit. v. 2. 2). This cannot 
be considered an example of a treaty by means of which a city was admitted into the 
Peloponnesian League. It was rather a treaty regulating the special problems of the 
moment. By it, first and foremost, the Mantineians renounced their claim to leader- 
ship in Arcadia (Thuc. v. 81. 1). When it had expired, the Spartans regulated their 
relations to the Mantineians by the ordinary law of the League. In justifying their 
attack in 385 the Spartans mention that the treaty had expired, thus implying that 
while it was in force it offered special security to Mantineia. 


2 Arist. Ath. Pol. 23. 5; Plut. op. cit. 25. For the meaning of the act cf. Herod. i. 165. 
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a symmachy. The same passage of Thucydides which informs us that 
the members of the Peloponnesian League were bound by the decisions 
of the assembly also indicates that the Spartans claimed that anyone 
that seceded violated ‘the oaths,” i.e., the treaties embodying the 
constitution of the League.** When it is remembered that this claim 
is attributed to the Spartans three-fourths of a century after the or- 
ganization of the League, it supplies a strong argument in favor of the 
theory that the treaties that formed the basis of the League were per- 
manent. Thus both general considerations and what little evidence 
we possess indicate that the Peloponnesian League was organized as 
permanent from the outset. 

In connection with the proof for the permanency of the Pelopon- 
nesian League, evidence has just been cited to prove also that seces- 
sion was prohibited. The latter proviso is in the nature of a corollary 
of the former. Nevertheless, efforts on the part of the members to 
break away from the League are reported. This by no means proves 
that secession was permitted. Sometimes members claimed that they 
did not receive from the League the support to which they were en- 
titled. In such cases the seceding state would claim that not it itself 
but the League was guilty of a breach of contract. Thus the Corin- 
thians are reported to have threatened to secede in 432 unless they 
were supported by Sparta and to have argued that the real violators of 
the treaties would not be they themselves but the Spartans who failed 
to come to the aid of their allies.** Again, in 389, the Achaeans are 
reported to have threatened to secede unless they were supported 
against the Acarnanians.* In these cases the complaining members of 
the League were given the aid requested and did not secede. Begin- 
ning with the case of Athens in 403, several cases of revolution or se- 
cession have been reported. These were treated as rebellions and put 
down by means of armed intervention. Busolt has even claimed that 
in case of revolt Sparta had a right to call out the troops of the League 
without consulting the assembly.** In two cases cited by him, how- 
ever, the Corinthians failed to co-operate, and there seems to be no 

33 Thue. v. 30. 1. 4 Tbid., i. 71. 4-5. % Xen. op. cit. iv. 6. 2-3. 


3% Op. cit., p. 1334 and n. 1. I have treated this point briefly (op. cit., p. 140). The 
statement (ibid., n. 3) that Busolt’s examples all belong to the fourth century is inac- 
curate. The first example given by him is the action against Athens in 403; the others 
are from the fourth century. 
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record that they suffered for acting thus.” The first case was when 
King Pausanias marched against Athens in 403; the second, when 
Agis invaded Elis in 400. At the time Elis had gone her own way 
for so long that Busolt rightly does not treat the case as a normal ex- 
ample of action against a rebellious member of the League, and yet it 
at least is a closely related incident. In the first case the Corinthians 
(and Boeotians) are reported to have justified their action by claim- 
ing that they would violate their oaths if they joined in an expedition 
against the Athenians when the latter had not violated the treaties.” 
Xenophon probably is right when he indicates that the motive back 
of the decision was not really regard for the justice of the case but 
practical considerations of interest. Yet it is clear that the Corin- 
thians were able to use the plea of justice and the sanctity of treaties 
to defend their action. Thus the entire incident shows that Sparta in 
case of what she considered revolt on the part of a member of the 
League could and did act against this member and could and did re- 
quest support from the allies without first consulting the assembly, 
but it also shows that members could argue that the decision of 
Sparta did not end their responsibility and that if Sparta made an 
unjust decision the members not only had the right but were in duty 
bound to refuse to support her. The only authority that could settle 
a controversy of the kind was the assembly of the League, and so the 
assembly must have been the final authority also on questions of ac- 
tion against revolting members. If Sparta acted without consulting 


37 In both cases also the Boeotians are mentioned among the allies that refused to 
support Sparta, but they are hardly to be counted as members of the League. 


38 Xen. op. cit. ii. 4. 30. 89 [bid., iii. 2. 25. 


40 odror 5é EXeyor pev 572 ob vouitorev ebopxelv dv orparevouevor Ex’ 'AOnvaious undév Ta- 


paoroviov rowodvras. The oaths by which the Corinthians claimed to be bound can 
hardly have been the oaths ratifying the treaty of peace with Athens, for that treaty 
had left Athens in the position of a subject ally of Sparta. It must rather have been the 
oaths connected with the treaties embodying the constitution of the League. Since 
Athens now was a member of the League, Corinth could argue that she deserved the 
same consideration as other members of the League. This seems the most plausible 
explanation, in spite of the fact that the problem is complicated by the inclusion of the 
Boeotians with the allies that refused to support Sparta. Though not members of the 
League, the Boeotians might well claim that members of the League should be treated 
in accordance with the principles of the constitution. Thus the present passage fur- 
nishes another proof for the existence of a constitution by means of which members 
assumed duties not only over against Sparta but over against one another. 
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the assembly, she ran the risk that members would refuse to support 
her.*! 

2. The League as an offensive and defensive alliance——To discuss 
whether the Peloponnesian League was based on a regular offensive 
and defensive alliance between Sparta and the members of the 
League may seem unnecessary. The history of the League clearly 
shows that the alliance was offensive though subject to the decisions 
of the assembly of the League. Cases in which wars were commenced 
after a decision by the assembly are so well known that it is unneces- 
sary to cite examples. On the other hand, it is equally certain that the 
alliance was defensive. Almost the only problem involved here may 
seem to be whether the entire League was expected to defend members, 
or whether—as for instance Kahrstedt believes**—only Sparta herself 
was pledged to defend a member when attacked. In passing it may be 
noted that Kahrstedt’s theory seems to be a logical deduction from 
the belief that nothing in the form of a constitution existed, but that 
there were only treaties between Sparta and individual states. These, 
it would seem, could result in nothing but mutual obligations between 
Sparta and the particular states but not in any obligation of one Spar- 
tan ally to aid another ally. It is not impossible that a more full exam- 
ination of this question will help to throw light on the entire problem 
of the nature of a symmachy. In connection with this investigation it 
will be necessary to consider the formula for offensive and defensive 
alliance also in treaties of alliance that did not lead to the formation 
of a league. 


41 Kahrstedt (op. cit., I, 92) cites the two cases discussed above as examples of 
Spartan private wars in which the members of the League were under no obligation to 
participate. (I take for granted that his reference to Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 25 is a misprint for 
iii. 2. 25.) 

It may be argued that the conclusion reached above is based on scanty evidence. 
This is unfortunately true with many theories with regard to Greek history. In reply it 
can be said that the conclusion reached is in accordance with the general supremacy 
of the assembly in case of action by the League, and, furthermore, that we do not have 
much evidence for suppression of revolt in general. If the action against Elis is ruled 
out, there are four clear cases listed by Busolt. In one of these cases some member, or 
members, refused to follow. If the case of Elis is admitted, there are five cases and two 
refusals. If also the action of Cleomenes against Athens is admitted—though this, in the 
opinion of the writer, antedates the formation of the Peloponnesian League—there are 
six cases and three refusals. 


* Op. ctt., I, 287. 
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The formula, dore rovs abtovs éxPpovs Kai didous vouifew* and 
closely related formulas by means of which the parties to the treaty 
pledged themselves to have the same friends and enemies appear fre- 
quently as an expression for an offensive and defensive alliance.“ The 
formula occurs most frequently in other treaties of alliance but, as 
will be shown below, is also found in connection with leagues. It thus 
furnishes an illustration for the assumption made at the beginning of 
this study that treaties of alliance resulting in the formation of 
leagues of the symmachy type in some respects did not differ greatly 
from other treaties of alliance. The question to be considered here 
is whether the formula occurred in the treaties embodying the con- 
stitution of the Peloponnesian League and, if so, what meaning and 
obligations were connected with the formula, for, as will be shown, 
the mere presence of the formula is no clear indication of the obliga- 
tions involved. 

One form of treaty in which the obligations of the parties are clearly 
indicated is the form of offensive and defensive alliance in which the 
usual formula is followed by an expression indicating that one of the 
parties to the contract owes unquestioning obedience to the other. 
Probably the best-known example of this is the treaty of 404 between 
Sparta and Athens.“ In this the Athenians were pledged to follow the 
leadership of the Spartans. Other examples are the treaty of 379 be- 
tween Sparta and the Olynthians,* the treaty of 422 between 


43 Thuc. i. 44. 1. This passage is extremely important. It not only supplies an illus- 
tration of the formula but an interpretation of it. The Athenians did not wish to include 
it in their treaty with Corcyra for fear that the Corcyraeans might call upon them to 
join in an offensive against Corinth—an act which would involve a violation of their 
treaty with the Peloponnesians. Therefore the alliance made was merely a defensive 
alliance. To describe this Thucydides uses the word émuaxia. For the meaning of the 
word cf. also Thue. v. 48. 2 and Arist. Pol. iii. 12806. This word, however, does not seem 
to occur in any treaty that has been preserved. Even when the alliance is merely defen- 
sive, the terms ovpuaxia and cipypaxo are employed. Thus the use of these words helps 
no more to solve the problem whether an alliance is merely defensive or also offensive ~ 
than it does to solve the problem whether the treaty in question arranges an ordinary 
alliance between individual states or is to be connected with the formation of a league. 

44 On the entire problem cf. Busolt, op. cit., p. 1256; Wilcken, Berlin Sitzwngsberichte, 
phil.-hist. Klasse, 1927, p. 282, in his article, ‘‘Zu der Epidaurischen Bundesstele vom J. 
302 v. Chr.” 

45 Xen. op. cit. ii. 2. 20; cf. Wilcken, loc. cit. 


46 Xen. op. cit. v. 3. 26. At the peace negotiations at Sparta in 371 Autocles, one of the 
Athenian envoys, is represented as rebuking the Spartans for drawing up treaties of this 
kind. Such treaties, he insists, are a decided violation of the principle of autonomy 
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Athens and the Bottiaeans,"” and a treaty from the second century 
B.c. between the Cretan cities Gortyn and Lappa in which the latter 
city is in a position of inferiority.“* On the other hand, when such a 
pledge of obedience of one city to another is missing, and the parties 
to the contract simply promise to have the same friends and enemies, 
it would seem from the account of Thucydides of the negotiations con- 
nected with the alliance between Corcyra and Athens in 433 that 
the one city was bound to give aid in any war whatsoever in which the 
other became involved. But this was not the case in all treaties in 
which the formula occurs. In some treaties it was specifically pro- 
vided that a common agreement was to precede common military 
action.®* An interesting illustration of the difficulty of interpretation 
if only a single clause or a part of a treaty is preserved is supplied by a 
treaty of alliance from about 200 B.c. between the two Cretan cities 
Hierapytna and Lyttus.*! If merely the oath of the Lyttians had been 
preserved, the reader would believe that Lyttus was in a position of 
inferiority and owed unlimited obedience to the leadership of Hiera- 


(ibid., vi. 3. 7). The implication is that there were more treaties of the kind than the 
two mentioned in the references given in this note and the one immediately preceding it, 
and that these treaties were contrary to the original principles of the Peloponnesian 
League. 


47 Syll.3 89. For the date see Meritt, American Journal of Archaeology, X XIX (1925), 
29 ff. 


48 SGDI (Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften) 5018. 
49 Thue. i. 44. 1. 


5° For a collection of evidence see Busolt, op. cit., p. 1256, n. 2, where there are 
assembled references to treaties containing clauses providing for consultations of different 
kinds and references to accounts of consultation in the assemblies of symmachies. The 
only document cited which contains both the clause pledging the parties to the treaty 
to have the same friends and enemies and a clause providing for common consultations 
is SGDI 5041. To this can be added SGDI 5075. Both are Cretan treaties of relatively 
late dates. There are, however, other treaties that do not contain the standard clause 
concerning the same friends and enemies and that yet obviously provide for offensive 
and defensive alliances and that also provide for common consultation. An example of 
this is supplied by the treaty between Elis and Heraea in Syll.3 9. The treaty of 420 be- 
tween Athens and Argos, Mantineia, and Elis is another example of a treaty which not 
only provided for mutual defense but also for waging offensive wars after a common 
consultation (Thue. v. 47.7). A similar proviso was included in the treaty of 418 be- 
tween Sparta and Argos (ibid. 79. 3). This should be enough to make it clear that offen- 
sive and defensive alliances often provided for a common consultation preceding offen- 
sive wars. Thus the presence of a clause pledging the parties to a treaty to have the same 
friends and enemies does not necessarily exclude a common consultation. 


51 SGDI 5041. 
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pytna. If merely the oath of the Hierapytnians had been preserved, 
the impression would have been exactly the opposite. Now the main 
- body of the treaty shows that both cities were pledged neither to 
commence an offensive war nor to make peace except after having 
reached an agreement with the other city. 

It is thus seen that clauses of the kind just referred to, in spite of the 
remarks of Thucydides in connection with the negotiations between 
Athens and Corcyra, do not always involve as extensive obligations 
as they seem to imply. It is perfectly possible that treaties were made 
at times that bound the one party to assist the other party in any 
war whatsoever in which it became involved. In the case of Athens 
and Corcyra, it may have been felt that the two states were so far 
apart and the difficulties of communication so great that this form of 
alliance was the only practicable form of offensive alliance. Since 
Athens did not wish to incur the risks involved in such an alliance, 
she refused to make an offensive alliance at the time. On the other 
hand, there is evidence enough to show that the duties of co-operating 
in offensive and sometimes even in defensive alliances were limited by 
the provision that co-operation was to be preceded by a common 
agreement. If there were such provisions for consultation in ordinary 
alliances between city and city, it is still more to be expected that 
within a league the duties of co-operation would be subject to the 
decisions of the assembly. Consequently, we are not justified in saying 
that the general clause about having the same friends and enemies in- 
volves too far-reaching obligations for leagues and so cannot have 
been included in their constitutions. On the contrary, the presence of 
this clause in other treaties of alliance makes it highly likely that it was 
included also in the treaties embodying the constitutions of the leagues, 
while the provision for common consultation found in other treaties 
makes it natural to suppose that in the leagues the obligation to render 
aid whether in offensive or defensive war was subject to the decisions 
of the assembly of the league. 

To return to the Peloponnesian League, there is no direct evidence 
for this League itself, but there is evidence that the expression Hare 
Tov avrov éxOpov elvar Kai didov was included in the treaties (épxor) 
connected with the founding of the Delian League.” The same can be 


52 Arist. Ath. Pol. 23. 5. 
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said concerning this clause as was said concerning the proviso that the 
treaties embodying the constitution of the League were to be perma- 
nent. The clause is more surprising in connection with the Delian 
League founded for the prosecution of the naval war against Persia 
than it would be in the Peloponnesian League, which in origin was a 
general alliance not limited in its scope by emphasis on any single 
undertaking. Thus, when the clause is found in the Delian League, it 
is almost certain that it was taken over from the normal phraseology 
connected with symmachies, i.e., that it formed a part of the treaties 
embodying the constitution of the Peloponnesian League. In the 
light of the examination of the use of this clause in other treaties, it 
can be said that it is the natural expression for indicating that the 
treaties involved an offensive and defensive alliance. It does not, 
however, indicate the precise nature of the obligations of the parties 
to the treaty to each other. In the case of the Peloponnesian League 
the nature of these obligations can be learned only from a study of its 
history and the functioning of its machinery. 

To begin with the treatment of the League as an offensive alliance, 
it is not necessary to demonstrate that the League at times began 
offensive war after a vote in the assembly favorable to such action. 
The general rule discussed above, that the decisions of the assembly 
were binding on members of the League, certainly applied to such 
wars. Thus the League was an offensive alliance in the sense that 
offensive wars could be started as a result of the decisions of the as- 
sembly. Apparently this was the only sense in which the alliance was 
offensive. In any case, it is certain that the allies did not consider 
themselves pledged to support each and every member of the League 
in any offensive war that they might undertake. This is shown most 
clearly by the fact that wars between two members of the League are 
known to have occurred.** A pledge of the kind mentioned would 
thus have meant the impossible obligation of supporting one ally in an 
attack on a mutual ally. In 395 Sparta is reported to have suggested 
that the dispute between the Boeotians and Phocians should be 


53 For illustrations see Kahrstedt, op. cit., I, 97. Even if it should be questioned that 
all examples cited involve wars of member against member, they at least are illustrations 
of wars carried on by members without involving the entire League. The war between 
Clitor and Orchomenus (Xen. Hell. vy. 4. 36) is a particularly good illustration. On the 
entire problem cf. also Schaefer, op. cit., p. 216. 
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settled év rots cvupaxors.** Though this incident is relatively late, and 
though the two parties involved were not regular members of the 
League, yet it surely indicates that the assembly was the normal 
organ for settling disputes between the constituent states. Not even 
when the war was against an outsider could a member always expect 
the support of all members of the League.*> Even Sparta herself could 


54 Hell. Ox. xiii. 4. 

5 Cf. Kahrstedt, op. cit., I, 87 f. The exact status of the action in particular cases is 
not always easy to determine. The action of Corinth against Corcyra in 435 seems a 
clear case of an offensive war waged by certain members of the League (Corinth and 
those allies that supported her) without resulting in a general war of the League. In 
the case of the aid given Syracuse by Sparta and Corinth in 414, it is possible that the 
action of Sparta in sending Gylippus was not in itself regarded as an act of war. If this 
had not been followed by further acts of hostilities, it is possible that it would have been 
overlooked in the same way as so many other acts of this strangely troubled period, and 
that the further relations of Athens and Sparta still in theory would have been regulated 
by the treaties of 421. Corinth, on the other hand, had not ratified the treaty of 421 and 
so already was in a state of war with Athens. It is true that Athens claimed that 
Corinth was bound by the treaty of 421 simply because she was an ally of Sparta (Thuc. 
v. 32. 6), but this obviously was not admitted by Corinth. Hostilities are reported for 
the year 416 (ibid. 115. 3). Thus the status of the two states was hardly changed by the 
sending of aid to Syracuse. This act merely meant more intensive hostilities. What- 
ever was the exact status of the case, Corinth at the time clearly supplies an example of 
a case where hostilities were carried on by one power without involving the League as 
such. If the case were analyzed, the war must have been classified as an aggressive 
war on the part of Corinth, for Athens desired peace, and the fact that a state of war 
continued was due to ar act of will on the part of Corinth. This was not changed by the 
fact that Corinth might argue that Sparta had betrayed the interests of the allies. 
After all, peace had been made and ratified by a majority of the allies and this peace 
Corinth refused to ratify. It is doubtful, however, whether contemporary thought 
analyzed the situation in such a legalistic manner. 

The incident just discussed raises an interesting problem about the constitution of 
the League. If war could be commenced by a decision of the assembly, and if the deci- 
sions of the assembly were binding on the members, would it not be logical to consider 
that a treaty of peace approved by the assembly should be binding on all members? 
That this was the case was asserted by both the Spartans (Thuc. v. 30. 1) and the Athen- 
ians (ibid. 32. 6). Over against it Corinth could place the right of members of the League 
to carry on separate wars. A situation such as the one that arose in 421 could only be 
prevented by forbidding members of the League to carry on separate wars. 

Of the other wars cited by Kahrstedt, the attack of Arcadians on Lepreum was 
probably an offensive war begun by the Arcadians (ibid. 31. 2). On the other hand, the 
war commencing in 460 or 459 between Athens and certain Peloponnesian states was 
probably commenced by Athens and thus was a defensive war from the Peloponnesian 
point of view. After the dismissal from Ithome, the Athenians renounced their alliance 
with Sparta and made an alliance with Argos and Thessaly (ibid. i. 102. 4). Later they 
were joined by Megara (ibid. 103. 4) and began hostilities by a raid on Halieis (ibid. 
105. 1). To be sure, there are so many problems connected with this period that the 
analysis given cannot be regarded as absolutely certain. At any rate, in spite of doubts 
about particular incidents, it is clear that members of the League at times did carry on 
separate wars with outsiders, and that some of these were offensive wars. 
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not demand the support of the members of the League in offensive 
wars unless her policy had been approved by the assembly.” If this 
was the case with offensive wars undertaken by Sparta herself, it 
would be almost possible to conclude, even without the evidence that 
has been presented, that this must be the case also with any offensive 
wars begun by ordinary members of the League. Thus the clause, 
apparently included in the treaties embodying the constitution of the 
League, to the effect that the members were to have the same friends 
and enemies must be understood in the light of the supremacy of the 
assembly. As far as offensive wars were concerned, it meant, for prac- 
tical purposes, merely that members were pledged to support wars 
voted by the assembly. It may be impossible to decide with certainty 
whether those that took the oath ratifying the treaties thought of 
themselves as pledged to share friend and enemy with Sparta alone or 
also with all members of the League. Since it seems that the League 
was founded at a definite time by a definite act, it is likely that the 
members felt that the pledge bound them in this respect not only to 
Sparta but also to the other allies. At any rate, offensive wars ini- 
tiated by Sparta and by other allies were exactly in the same position 
in so far as both needed the approval of the assembly before they be- 
came League wars and before all members could be required to sup- 
port the undertaking. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
[To be continued] 

56 For this point ef. CP, XXVII, 140 and n. 2. The writer feels that he now is able to 
add to the arguments presented there some more direct evidence that has come to his 
attention later. In his speech at Sparta in 371 the Athenian Autocles is represented by 
Xenophon as taking the Spartans to task for their new and harsh policy toward their 
allies. Among the grievances mentioned is the fact that the Spartans had begun to in- 
volve their allies in war without consulting them (Xen. Hell. vi. 3. 8). If this stood 
alone, it would be difficult to say whether the statement represented an effort to liberal- 
ize the Peloponnesian League or whether it was, as it claims to be, a real complaint 
against an innovation. When it is combined with information about meetings at which 
Spartan proposals were rejected, it does much to confirm the belief that the constitu- 
tion of the League provided that Sparta could draw upon the allies for aggressive war 
only when the policy in question had been approved by the assembly. Of course, it also 
shows that this old rule was being disregarded in the fourth century. This is connected 


with the new type of treaty by which allies were completely subjected to Spartan lead- 
ership in foreign affairs. 





SIMONIDES ON THE FALLEN OF THERMOPYLAE 
By C. M. Bowra 


f HE fragment of Simonides (Bergk, frag. 4; Diehl, frag. 5) on 
the men who died at Thermopylae presents a difficult problem. 
There is no agreement to what class of poem it belongs or on 

what occasion it was sung. Diodorus, who quotes it (xi. 11. 6), calls it 
an ’Eyxwp.ov, but he has been taken as using the word in its later 
vague sense, not in the proper fifth-century sense of a poem of personal 
homage to a single man, such as Pindar’s ’Eyxara, for instance, were. 
Bernhardy thought that it was a oxdd\vov, but it seems too hieratic 
for that. Bergk claimed that it was part of the hymn for the sea-fight 
off Artemision, and the style suits well with his suggestion, but for it 
there is unfortunately no evidence. More persuasive than any of these 
suggestions is that it was a Opjvos. What more likely than that 
Simonides, who made a great name by his dirges,! should have written 
one for Leonidas and his fellow-heroes of Thermopylae? But even to 
this there are grave objections. Normally a Opjvos was sung over the 
dead body and followed immediately after a man’s death. Such is the 
dirge which the women of Troy sing over Hector (Iliad xxiv. 721) or 
that which Cassandra refuses to sing over herself in anticipation of 
her murder (Aesch. Ag. 1322). In the words of Simonides there is no 
note of lamentation, and the words cannot have been sung over the 
dead bodies on the battlefield of Thermopylae. It looks as if we must 
find some other explanation. 

The men who fell fighting against the Persians were soon exalted to 
the rank of heroes, and shrines were erected to their memory at which 
rites suitable to heroes were conducted.? To the celebration of such 
rites the performance of these words of Simonides seems to belong. 
At Marathon, says Pausanias (i. 32. 4), céBovrar ot Mapafwrior 
TOUTOUS Of Tapa THY MAaxnv aTélavov Hpwas dvouatovres. On the cult of 
the Greeks who fell at Plataea we are better informed. Thucydides 
records that the Plataeans honored their tombs xara éros éxagrov 5y- 

1Cf. Dion. Hal. Vet. script. 420 (Reiske); Quint. x. 1. 64. 


2Cf. L. R. Farnell, Greek Hero Cults, pp. 362-63. 
[CuassicaL Purtotoey, XXVIII, October, 1933] aT7 
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pooia éoOnuaci Te Kal Tots &\dows vouipors, doa TE | YH Huav avedidov 
pata, TavTwY aTapxas émipéporTes (iii. 58. 4), and the full details of the 
rite in his own time are given by Plutarch (Vzt. Aristidis 21). Not dis- 
similar in general character was the cult of Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton at Athens, os, says Demosthenes in On the False Embassy 280, 
vouw bua Tas evepyeias ds banptav eis buds év Araar Tots iepots émi 
tais Ovoiars orovdav Kal KpaTnpwrv Kowwvods Temoinabe, Kai gadere Kal 
tiyuar’ €& igov Tots Hpwor Kal Tots Oeots. Pollux (viii. 91), following 
Aristotle ’A@. od. 58, 2, adds that the Polemarch at Athens écari- 
Ono tov éEriTagioy ayGva Tav éy Todkéuw atobavdvTwv Kal Tots Tepl 
‘Apuodvoy évayite.. The probabilities are that these rites dated back 
to a period not much later than the Persian wars and that they 
existed in different parts of Greece. At least, at Sparta the two soldiers 
Maron and Alpheus, whom Herodotus names as the best fighters at 
Thermopylae after Leonidas (vii. 227), had, according to Pausanias 
iii. 12. 9, a iepdv or shrine. They were not themselves buried here, as 
Herodotus viii. 228 records that all the dead were buried at Thermop- 
ylae, and the shrine was a place for the cult of them in absentia. If 
we follow a reasonable analogy from similar cults elsewhere, there 
would be here also an annual feast in honor of the dead heroes, and at 
some occasion connected with this Simonides’ words seem to have 
been performed. At least if we bear such a possibility in mind and 
then read the words of Simonides, the occasion becomes clearer and 
the meaning of his words more pointed. 

The text of Simonides may be quoted in Wilamowitz’ version, 
which at least restores the metre: 


Tav év OepporiXAars<L> BavdvTwv 


edkAens wev a TOxa, Kadds 5’ 6 TdTpOS, 
Bupods 5’ 6 rados, Tpd yowr bE pvaoris, 6 5’ oiKTOs Eratvos. 
évTaduov 6€ Toodrov [oir’| 
5 ebpas 006’ 6 wavé[aluatwp duavpwoer xpdvos 
avipav ayabav b5€ onkds oixéray ebdokiar 
“EdAGdos eidero. waprupet 5é (Kal) Aewvidas 
Koopov 6 Sraptas Bacidels aperas péyay NedorTTWs 
aévadv Te Kdéos.3 


3 Sappho and Simonides, pp. 14 and 141. I have, however, punctuated 1. 6 in the 
traditional way. 
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The occasion of the poem is plainly not at Thermopylae. That is 
shown by the emphatic év OepuoriAaor in line 1, which would be 
otiose and almost pointless as a mere substitute for év@ade. And that 
the poem is performed away from the actual grave is shown by the 
words Bwyds 5’ 6 ragos. The suggestion that for a tomb the dead have 
an altar means plainly that although they are not buried in Sparta, 
they have there an altar where their memory is cultivated. The 
character of the place is made clearer by its being called onkxés. 
Strictly, a onxés was any sacred inclosure, and Ammonius adds that 
it was sacred to a hero while the vads was sacred to a god.‘ If the 
dead Spartans are heroized, onxds is the appropriate word for the 
place of their cult, and it remains appropriate even if their bodies are 
not in it, as it had no definite associations with burial. The presence 
of an altar was, of course, essential if there were to be any rites of 
sacrifice such as there were at Marathon, Athens, and Plataea. Si- 
monides’ point is that here it takes the place of a tomb. 

The point of the words zpé yowv 5¢ wvaorts is not merely that the 
dead have died so nobly that they find lasting remembrance instead 
of tears. That is a later and more sophistical idea which appeals to 
Hyperides, who says of his dead ot yap Opnvwy ata rerovOacw, adr’ 
érvraivwy peyadwy tetounKkacww (Epitaph. 42). The dead of Thermopylae 
are celebrated away from their tomb some time after their death. 
Therefore they cannot get yoo, the tears wept over the dead, but 
they can get uwvadoris, remembrance. A similar consolation is offered 
by Pericles in his Funeral Speech, cow yap Ta awpyara diddvtes idia Tov 
aVipwvr Erawvov €hauBavov kal Tov Tadov ériaonudTaror, ovK ev @ KEtvTaL 
MadAov, GAN’ év @ H bEa airav rapa 7 évrvxovte aiel Kai Novyou Kai 
Epyou Kaip@ deiwvnoros Karadeirerar (Thue. ii. 43. 2). Pericles is, of 
course, speaking near the actual place of burial, but he knows that else- 
where the dead are remembered and that they have a second memorial 
in men’s thoughts of them. His thought is essentially the same as that 
of Simonides, and, like the poet, he makes érauvos an essential ele- 
ment in remembrance. 

The words that follow are less easy to understand, and there is 
considerable difficulty in the precise interpretation of évtaguov. This 
has been taken to mean “shroud,” “winding-sheet,” and a parallel for 

4 Cf. Liddell and Scott, s.v. onxds. 
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a metaphorical use of the word is quoted from Isocrates vi. 44, xadov 
évraguov 7 Tupavvis, but the parallel is not really exact or helpful. 
Isocrates uses the word for that which provides an elegant covering for 
something morally dead and is a specious deception. If Simonides uses 
évradvov in the sense of ‘“‘shroud,’”’ he must mean that the memory of 
the dead is like an everlasting shroud, and the image, though violent, 
is not very appropriate. In what sense is this remembrance like a 
shroud? What is there to hide or cover? It looks as if we must find 
another meaning for éytaguov, especially if the poem is performed 
away from the tomb and there is no direct reference to burial. Now 
in Soph. El. 326 and elsewhere the plural évradua is used of offerings 
made to the dead, and although all the certain cases of the sense are in 
the plural, it seems possible that Simonides uses the singular in the 
sense of ‘‘offering’’ and refers simply to the onxds with its Bwyds and 
its ceremonies. It is the shrine and its cult which will last forever. It 
is true that when Polybius (xv. 10. 3) wrote the words xa\\orov 
évtaguov etovor Tov irép THs maTpibos Oavarov he seems to have had 
Simonides’ words in mind and to have taken évrag.oy to mean 
“shroud.’’ But such was the meaning of the word in his day, and he 
may well have misunderstood Simonides. It may also be noted that 
the scholiast on Soph. El. 326 explains évragia by évayiouara. Now 
évayioua in the singular is used on inscriptions from Thessalonica 
(CIG, 1976) and Lampsacus (ibid., 3645) in the sense of offering to 
the dead. Moreover, offerings, évayiouara, were an invariable part of 
the cult of heroes. So Simonides makes a point. The offering of the 
usual wine and milk is superseded here by a ceremony which cannot 
decay as perishable offerings can. 

The shrine has won evdokiay ‘EXXaédos as its oixérav, and this is 
commonly taken to mean that it has the glory of Hellas as its in- 
habitant; that is, personified Fame dwells in it as a protecting deity. 
This receives some support from the words of Pericles quoted above 
where 7 6d£a is itself a memorial. But for the use of oixéray there is no 
parallel. The word means ‘‘a member of a household” and “a slave,”’ 
and the natural meaning is that Glory is an attendant at the shrine. 
Such a personification need not surprise us in a choric poem, and the 
meaning is made clear by the details of the cult. At the annual cere- 
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mony the dead were supposed to take part in a feast with the living. 
The archon at Plataea summoned them ézi 76 detzvov Kai Tv aiwoKou- 
piav (Plut. Vit. Aristidis 21) and pledged them with the words 
IIporivw rots avipdat rots brép ris éXevOepias Tav ‘EAAHvwr arroPavotcr. 
Simonides conceives a similar feast where the dead are summoned to a 
feast and served by Glory. 

The final evidence that the poem is performed at the iepdv of 
Maron and Alpheus comes from the mention of Leonidas. Like the 
others he was actually buried at Thermopylae, and if the poem were 
a general lament on the fallen, he would certainly be included in their 
number. As it is, he is cited separately as a witness or ovvétxos who 
by his own glory proclaims that of his fellow-fighters. He had his 
own shrine at Sparta (Paus. iii. 14. 1), and like all dead Spartan kings 
was honored as a hero (Xen. Resp. Lac. xv. 9, ei 6€ TeXMeuTHOarTL Tiwal 
Baoret d€édovrat, THde BovAovTar Sndrodv oi AuKovpyou voor, STL OdX ws 
avOpwrrous aN’ ws owas Tods Aaxedatwoviwy Bagidrels TpoTeTLUNKacw). 
Funeral games, ta Aewvidera were held in his honor (CIG, 1421, xai 
Ovparia B’ kai Aewvidera tadnv, tavkparvov). Because he has his own 
shrine, he is cited separately as an impartial witness, just as when 
Pindar’s athlete Epharmostus wins in the games at Thebes the tomb 
of Iolaus is cited as a witness to his prowess (Ol. ix. 98, civdukos 
5’ avr@ "loddou rimBos .... dyNaiaow). The part played by Leonidas 
in the poem becomes intelligible when we realize that he is a neighbor 
of the shrine where the poem is sung. 

The words, then, belong to a poem sung at Sparta at the shrine of 
Maron and Alpheus. It is presumably a iuvos sung to the dead as 
heroes. Demosthenes implies the existence of such hymns (De Fals. 
Leg. 280, qéere), and Simonides was the appropriate man to write 
one. He composed the epitaph on the fallen at Thermopylae, and he 
had close personal ties with Sparta in his friendship with the seer 
Megistias, who fell in battle and for whom xara £ewinv he wrote the 
epitaph preserved by Herodotus (vii. 228. 3). 





POGGIO’S MANUSCRIPTS OF LIVY— 
ALLEGED AND ACTUAL 


By B. L. ULtMan 


UBTRACT two and add three—net change: five. The purpose 
S of this paper is to remove from the roster two manuscripts of 
Livy that have been masquerading as Poggio’s and to add three 
others, one of which had not previously been discovered while the 
other two are unknown in the circles to which such matters are of 
moment. 

Nolhac! says that Vat. lat. 3330 and 3331 (containing Livy’s third 
and fourth decades, respectively) were written by Poggio. Nolhac 
took his information from notes written on flyleaves of the two manu- 
scripts by Fulvio Orsini: ‘‘C. Livio, la terza deca, scritto di mano del 
Poggio. Ful. Urs.” and “‘Livio la 4* Deca, scritto di mano del Poggio. Ful. 
Urs.” This is but one instance of many in which Nolhac has uncriti- 
cally accepted Orsini’s unfounded dicta about the previous owners of 
his manuscripts. No statement of Orsini’s can be accepted without 
verification; therefore Nolhac’s book is a very unsafe guide and his 
work needs to be done over again. 

When one examines the two manuscripts he sees at once that they 
were not written by Poggio, whose handwriting is familiar from 
facsimiles published by Walser and others. They were both written 
by the same humanistic hand, which resembles Poggio’s only to the 
extent that any formal humanistic hand of the fifteenth century re- 
sembles his. If Poggio copied these manuscripts he copied thousands 
of others still in existence. The two are dated: 3331 was written 
January 3, 1453; 3330 on June 8, 1455. In both there is a coat-of- 
arms, in which the initials J G occur, overlaid with gold.? It should 
not be impossible to identify the former owner. There is not the slight- 
est indication that Poggio ever owned them. 

We have finished our problem in subtraction; now for the addition. 


! Pierre de Nolhac, La bibliothéque de Fulvio Orsini (1887), p. 194. 
2 Nolhac (op. cit.) calls these letters illegible. 
CrassicaL Puitovocy, XXVIII, October, 1933] 982 
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First let us add two manuscripts to take the places made vacant by 
the two which we have ousted. They have been easily available to 
scholars since the publication of Nogara’s third volume of the Vatican 
catalogue. They are Vat. lat. 1849 and 1852, containing the third 
and fourth decades. The incipit of the former is: ‘“T. Livii Patavini 
historici liber XXI belli punici secundi incipit.”” The explicit (fol. 
182r) reads: “‘T. Livii Patavini historici preclarissimi liber XXX ex- 
plicit belli punici secundi lege feliciter liber Poggii.” The incipit of 
1852 is: ‘“T. Livii ab urbe condita liber incipit X LI de bello Macedo- 
nico.” There is no explicit, but at the end (fol. 147r), in the same hand 
but a different ink, are the words “Liber Poggii secret(arii).’”’ The 
incipits and explicits are in capitals, and there are separating points 
between the words. The two discarded manuscripts, 3330 and 3331, 
are not even copies of Poggio’s manuscripts, as a brief comparison 
made clear. 

There is still another manuscript to add, one heretofore unknown, 
or rather disguised. It is Vat. lat. 1843, containing the first decade. 
The incipit reads: “T. Livi Patavini historici ab urbe condita liber 
primus incipit.”” The explicit (fol. 196v) reads: ‘““T. Livii ab urbe con- 
dita liber decimus explicit lege feliciter liber Aurispae secretarii apos- 
tolici.’”” These words are in capitals and are separated by dots as in the 
other two manuscripts. The name Aurispa is in erasure.* That the 
name under it was Poggio, even if it cannot now be made out, is 
certain by comparison with the other two volumes, for the three were 
not only written by the same person but were intended to be a uni- 
form set. The writing space in each is 243 by 166 mm.; there are two 
vertical lines inclosing this space, dividing the 166 mm. into 6+154+ 
6. The size of the page naturally varies according to the trimming: 
in 1843 it is 372 by 263; in 1849, 373 by 266; in 1852, 362 by 260. 
In all three the incipits are of the same style. All have marginalia 
written in Poggio’s less formal style. 

Not only did Poggio own these three manuscripts, but in my opin- 
ion he also copied them. E. Walser® lists only five manuscripts as 


3B. Nogara, Codices Vaticani Latini, III, 1912. 


4 So recognized by Sabbadini (Carteggio di Giovanni Aurispa [1931], p. 184), but not 
by Nogara. 


5 Poggius Florentinus (1914), p. 317. 
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surely copied by Poggio in his calligraphic style: Berlin, Ham. 166 
(Cicero Epist. ad Att.) ;6 Laur. 67. 15 (Eusebius) ;’ Vat. 3245 (Cicero 
Acad., Leg.);3 Laur. 50. 31 (Cicero De or., Par., Brut., Or.); Laur. 
48.22 (Cicero Phil., Cat.).® In all five there is some such statement 
as Poggius scripsit. 

I add the three Livy manuscripts to these five for the following 
reasons: 

1. The handwriting seems to me to be the same (see accompanying 
plate). 

2. We know from a letter of Panormita, to be quoted later, that 
Poggio copied Livy manu propria. 

3. The explicit in Vat. 1843, containing Poggio’s name as owner, 
seems to be in the same ink and hand as the text. In Vat. 1849 the 
entire subscription, including Poggio’s name, is written in red ink, 
apparently by the person who copied the manuscript. As it is scarcely 
likely that a hired scribe entered Poggio’s name for him, we conclude 
that Poggio himself was the scribe. 

Assuming the correctness of the attribution of the handwriting in 
these manuscripts to Poggio, let us pass to the question of date. 
Poggio was apostolic secretary from about 1412 to 1417," and again 
from 1423. Therefore Vat. 1843, the subscription of which, written at 
the same time as the text, refers to this office, must have been copied 
between 1412 and 1417 or after 1423. Since the note of ownership in 
Vat. 1849 does not mention the secretaryship and that in Vat. 1852 
was not entered at the time the manuscript was copied, it may be that 
these two volumes were copied before 1412 or between 1417 and 1423. 
But a later date seems probable for all three, though the evidence, 
which I shall now submit, is not strong. 

In October, 1427, Poggio asks Niccoli for parchment for the tran- 
scription of Livy," but this refers to the copies of the three known 


6 Facsimile in P. Schmiedeberg, De Asconi codicibus et de Ciceronis scholiis Sangal- 
lensibus (Breslau diss., 1905). 


7 Facsimile in Walser, op. cit., Pl. IV. 

8 Facsimile in Nolhae, op. cit., Pl. II. 

§ See accompanying plate. 

10 Walser, op. cit., p. 25, n. 4. 

 Poggit epistolae iii. 14, 15 (ed. T. Tonelli, I [1832], 212-14). 
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decades made by a scribe in 1428-30." Had Poggio’s autograph copies 
already been made and still been in his possession, he would probably 
not have taken the trouble to have Livius ingens copied again. If the 
autographs had been sold or otherwise disposed of, he would perhaps 
have attempted to borrow them for the copying, just as he borrowed, 
or tried to borrow, for this same purpose the manuscripts of Caesar’ 
and Cicero (letters to Atticus)! which, copied by himself, he wanted 
to borrow from their owners, Nicola and Cosimo dei Medici, respec- 
tively. Instead he borrows manuscripts of Livy owned by Niccoli and 
others. It was perhaps after the completion of these copies that 
Poggio, who constantly complained about the incompetency of scribes, 
decided to try his hand at copying Livy and produced the three 
Vatican volumes. 

Another manuscript owned by Poggio, as the subscription attests, 
is Laur. 49.24 (Cicero Epist. ad Ait.)..5 This manuscript too was 
copied by Poggio, as the writing shows, though O. E. Schmidt denies 
this.'® On the other hand, Schmidt is perhaps right in saying that the 
Berlin rather than the Florence manuscript is the Poggio autograph 
owned by Cosimo dei Medici. The Florence manuscript has in it the 
name of Benedetto Marinozi as the owner, which would seem to pre- 
clude Cosimo as the owner in 1425, when Poggio requests the loan of 
Cosimo’s manuscript, as we have seen. 

While I am confident that the Cicero and Livy manuscripts were 
copied by Poggio, we must not forget that the identification of hand- 
writing is not always certain. In this case especially it may be true 
that Poggio succeeded in training a scribe to imitate closely that 
adaptation of the Carolingian hand of which he may be called the in- 


12 Ibid. 22 (I, 223), 27 (p. 264), 38 (p. 285); iv. 17 (p. 340). 
13 Tbid. iii. 1 (I, 187), written in 1426. 
4 Thid. ii. 22 (I, 149), 23 (p. 150), 28 (p. 157), written in 1425. 


15 Facsimile in W. Arndt and M. Tangl, Schrifttafeln zur Erlernung d. lat. Palaeo- 
graphie (4th ed., 1904), Pl. 30A. 


16 Die handschriftliche Ueberlieferung der Briefe Ciceros (1887) (Abh. phil.-hist. Cl. 
K. Sachs. Ges. d. Wiss., X, 4), p. 353. Walser (op. cit., p. 105, n. 3) also denies that this 
manuscript was copied by Poggio, maintaining that the writing bears only a superficial 
resemblance to Poggio’s. It seems to me that it resembles the writing of Laur. 48.22 
(see accompanying plate), an unquestioned autograph of Poggio’s, more than the latter 
resembles the Eusebius (Laur. 67.15), hastily written by Poggio. Did Walser base his 
judgment of Poggio’s calligraphic style on the Eusebius, of which he gives a facsimile? 
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ventor. In that event the Cicero and Livy manuscripts no doubt are 
the very ones which were copied by one scribe” for Poggio between 
1425 and 1430. A study of the affiliations of these manuscripts might 
shed some light on the problem. 

Let us now turn to the further history of Vat. 1843, which passed 
into the hands of Aurispa. Not recognizing that this manuscript was 
written or owned by Poggio, Sabbadini thought that it was the book 
which Aurispa, in a letter written to Panormita in 1447, says was 
copied by the scribe Francia of Florence.'*® This suggestion must of 
course now be rejected. 

The fact that Aurispa did not erase the words secretarii apostolici 
in Vat. 1843 probably indicates that he acquired it in or after 1437, 
the year in which he was himself made apostolic secretary. 

Panormita states in a letter of uncertain date addressed to King 
Alfonso of Naples that Poggio sold a Livy which he had written with 
his own hand that he might buy a villa at Florence. This Livy was 
almost certainly one of the three Vatican manuscripts. Perhaps it was 
Vat. 1843 and Aurispa was the buyer. Panormita’s letter reads: 

Significasti mihi nuper ex Florentia extare T. Livii opera venalia, literis 
pulcherrimis, libri pretium esse CX X aureos. Quare Maiestatem tuam oro, ut 
Livium, quem Regem librorum appellare consuevimus, emi meo nomine, ac 
deferri ad nos facias. ... . Sed et illud a prudentia tua scire desidero, uter ego 
an Poggius melius fecerit: is ut villam Florentiae emeret, Livium vendidit, 
quem sua manu pulcherrime scripserat; ego ut Livium emam, fundum 
proscripsi.! 

It seems to be the universal assumption that it was Poggio’s manu- 
script that Panormita bought, or rather intended to buy. But the use 
of the past tense vendidit indicates that Poggio had already sold al- 
though the letter reveals clearly that Panormita had not yet bought. 
To be sure, Poggio may have sold to an unknown purchaser from 
whom Panormita expected to buy, but that is an unnecessary and 
complicated explanation. As the story of Poggio’s sale apparently was 
well known, it may have taken place years earlier. It was some other 
manuscript that Panormita wanted to buy. His mention of Florence 
is of no significance, as it was the great book center of the day. It is 


17 Epis. iv. 17 (1, 340). 18 Op. cit., p. 113, n. 2. 
19 Antonii Bononiae Beccatelli . . . . epistolarum Libri V (Venice, 1553), fol. 118. 
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true that the price of the Livy mentioned in the letter (120 florins) 
agrees with the price paid by Poggio for two of his properties, pur- 
chased August 9, 1442 (125 florins), and July 10, 1454 (120 florins), 
but the very fact that two properties were bought at this price at 
different times shows that the agreement in figures is a mere coinci- 
dence, especially since Poggio made no less than thirty-three purchases 
of real estate.” 

Walser” suggests that the money which Poggio derived from the 
sale of his Livy was used to purchase the property which he bought 
August 9, 1442. He does not indicate why he identifies this as the 
property rather than one of Poggio’s numerous other purchases. It is 
likely, however, that the purchase was made at about this time or 
earlier, since Poggio’s financial situation was much improved after 
1446, as a result of the accession of Nicholas V to the papal throne.” 
No purchases of real estate are recorded between 1442 and 1446.8 
The date 1442 fits well with the suggestion that Vat. 1843 was the 
manuscript sold by Poggio and that Aurispa was the purchaser, for 
Aurispa was in Florence between 1439 and 1443 with the church coun- 
cil (as was Poggio), and was particularly active in buying and selling 
manuscripts during that time.*4 

If my interpretation of Panormita’s letter is correct, its date is of 
little consequence for our purpose except as a terminus ante quem for 
the sale of the manuscript. Walser must of course assume the date 
1442; Le Gallois* dates it 1455 without giving his reasons. Sabbadini”é 
is probably right in regarding the words quem appellare consuevimus 
as an allusion to the humanistic circle in which Livy was discussed; in 
that case we arrive at a date not earlier than 1444-45. 


20 For the documents, see Walser, op. cit., pp. 329 ff. The agreement in price loses 
all significance if Panormita bought from an intermediary, who naturally would expect 
a profit. 


21 Tbid., p. 198, n. 5. 2 Ibid., p. 302. 


23 We must, of course, not take Panormita’s words ‘“‘villa’’ and ‘‘Florence’”’ too 
jiterally. Any property, either land or house, at or near Florence, can be meant by his 
rather rhetorical language. 


%4 Sabbadini, op. cit., pp. xxi, 97. 


% Pierre le Gallois, Traitté des plus belles bibliothéques de l'Europe (Paris, 1680), p. 
154. He is probably using earlier sources not familiar to me. 


26 In a personal letter to me. 
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The later history of Vat. 1843 is unknown to me; it is different from 
that of the other two volumes of Poggio’s Livy, for it contains notes 
by a late fifteenth-century hand which does not appear in them. 

In 1444 Panormita wrote to Aurispa that the latter was to procure 
a Livy from Florence.” This is neither the manuscript of Poggio to 
which Panormita refers in his letter to King Alfonso* nor the Poggio 
manuscript which Aurispa owned (Vat. 1843). Panormita simply 
means that Aurispa is to get a Livy for copying purposes from the 
chief book center, Florence. We can safely conclude, therefore, that 
Panormita does not figure in our mathematical problem. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


27 Sabbadini, op. cit., p. 108. 


°8 Tn an earlier work (Biografia documentata di Giovanni Aurispa [1890], p. 92, n. 3), 
Sabbadini identified it with Panormita’s Poggio manuscript but in his recent book on 
Aurispa he rightly omits the suggestion. 








NON-ASSERTIVE ELEMENTS IN THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE ROMAN HISTORIANS 


By J. J. ScHLICHER 


N HIS rhetorical works and elsewhere Cicero speaks repeatedly 
| of the backwardness of historical composition in Latin. Numer- 
ous histories of Rome, many of them extensive, had been pro- 
duced during the preceding century, but only in a very few of these 
does he find anything to commend, even in a limited way.! Very 
naturally, what he most condemned was their inadequacy as literary 
productions, the crudeness and insufficiency of their style. At a time 
when oratory had reached the height of perfection, the writers of his- 
tory were still, as he says, “non exornatores rerum sed tantummodo 
narratores.”’ 

The reasons for this backwardness were perhaps chiefly two: first, 
the prevalence of the annalistic method, which would tend to perpetu- 
ate a style reminiscent of the various official chronicles; and, second, 
the very mass of historical writing, produced, as it usually was, by 
public men as a side-line, incidental to their main interest and occupa- 
tion. Even when the writing came to be done by professional his- 
torians, who aimed at more than the mere recording of events, and 
introduced into their works the recognized embellishments of histori- 
cal composition, such as speeches and passages of description, there 
was little change in the matter of style. The fashion had been set by 
their predecessors, and no Herodotus appeared among them to strike 
off the shackles.? 

The intense preoccupation with the details of language and the 
striving for correctness and regularity in vocabulary and grammar 
which characterized the half-century before Cicero may well have 
hampered instead of promoting the development of an adequate style 
in history. For this effort was, as always in prose, intended primarily 

1 Cf. his comment on the style of Caelius (De or. ii. 54). 


2 For a stylistic comparison between the account of Manlius Torquatus and the 
Gaul, as it is found in Claudius Quadrigarius and in Livy, see Rev. de phil., XLV, 
159-65. 
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to benefit the orator. History, as such, and the style in which it should 
be written had, as Cicero tells us, not been treated in the rhetorical 
manuals of his day. Hence when he undertakes to describe this style 
himself, he naturally does so by contrasting it with the style of ora- 
tory: ‘‘Verborum autem ratio et genus orationis [i.e., in history] fusum 
atque tractum et cum lenitate quadam profluens sine hac iudiciali 
asperitate et sine sententiarum forensibus aculeis persequendum est.”’ 
This contrasting of history and oratory, which was a commonplace of 
rhetorical discussion from that time on, is of some value to us when 
we try to find in detail what the peculiar characteristics of the narra- 
tive style were. For it enables us, by comparing the narrative parts of 
history with the speeches, to observe the two styles as they were em- 
ployed by the same author, and thus to eliminate the doubt which 
might arise from individual differences of expression. 

When Cicero characterizes the style suited to history as ‘“fusum 
atque tractum et cum lenitate quadam profluens,’’! his model is 
Herodotus, who “sine ullis salebris quasi sedatus amnis fluit.’® But 
thinking, as he does, in terms of rhetoric, he has in mind a style similar 
to that of epideictic oratory, ‘“Isocrateo Theopompeoque more.”’® The 
difference between the two styles—that of history and that of oratory 
—became, as we shall see, ever more clear and distinct in the practice 
of the historians themselves. Quintilian insists upon it repeatedly’ 
and Pliny speaks of it in one of his letters.§ And while in his general 
description of the historical style Quintilian uses language very similar 
to that of Cicero (“‘historia quae currere debet et ferri’’),® the passage 
in which he gives us his most vivid portrayal of it shows that he was 
thinking of something very different from the periodic sentences of 
Cicero’s day: ““Namque omnia eius membra connexa sunt, quoniam 
lubrica est et fluit, ut homines qui manibus invicem apprehensis 
gradum firmant, continent et continentur.’® The passage is an apt 
description of the narrative style of Tacitus. 


3 Op. cit. II. 62, 64. 


4“Tractu leni et aequabili’”’ (ibid. 54); ‘“fusum atque continuum” (Mart. Cap. v. 
526); “‘tractum et fusum’’ (Aquila Rom., Rhet. min., p. 27); ‘“‘leni et placita’”’ (C. Jul. 
Victor, ibid., p. 427). 

5 Or. 39. 6 Ibid. 207; ‘‘Huic generi historia finitima est” (ibid. 66). 

7x. 1. 31-32 and ii. 21. %v.8. 9-11. 9 ix. 4. 18 and 134. 10 ix, 4, 129. 
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If in the light of these statements we examine the fragments of the 
historians up to the time of Cicero, we can see why they incurred his 
censure." There is almost nothing, as we pass from sentence to sen- 
tence, of what the rhetorics of our day call “‘coherence,’’ such a shap- 
ing of the sentence that it grows naturally out of the preceding one and 
leads inevitably into the one which follows. Their sentences were the 
“sensus tarda ei inerti structura in morem annalium compositi,” 
against which the speaker in the Dialogus of Tacitus (xxii. 7) warns the 
orator. The effect upon the reader is that of a staccato movement 
suggesting the entries in a chronicle, and very far from the even flow 
which Cicero admires in Herodotus. 

Nor is the movement very different within the sentence itself. 
What strikes us here is a certain rigidity of structure, which on exam- 
ination proves to be due to the prevalence of complete clauses, without 
much employment of participles, infinitives, prepositional phrases, 
and the like, which serve so unobtrusively to give a new turn to the 
flow of expression. When these forms are used at all, they serve 
merely to supply something in the substance of the narrative or, at 
most, to indicate, what is subordinate. They are not, in other words, 
employed in a way to give variety or flexibility to the language, or any 
kind of special quality to the style as such. 

The historian’s task differs from that of the orator, who is concerned 
with persuading his hearers, and may take his material from any 
source and shape it freely to this end. The historian’s material, on 
the other hand, is fixed both in its details and in its order. It is his 
task to discover and transmit it, to make things appear to have 
happened as they did, of their own accord. Now, an unbroken suc- 
cession of complete clauses, and of finite verbs whose endings fit every 
detail so neatly into the general pattern, suggests a manipulation and 
shaping of the material by the writer. The many endings seem to 
hem it in and give it direction, so that their avoidance may be neces- 
sary if the flow of events upon the page is to have that appearance of 
lifelike spontaneity which they seem to the observer to have when they 
happen. 

In this particular a comparison of the language employed by the 


1 History was, according to Nepos (frag. 26 [Halm]), ‘‘omnino rude atque inchoatum 
morte Ciceronis relictum.”’ 
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annalists with that of the later historians brings to light a number of 
interesting facts. It appears likely, for instance, that Caelius Antipa- 
ter was the first Latin historian to introduce the set speech as a means 
of enlivening his narrative.'? At any rate, he is the first one among 
whose fragments we find a number which seem clearly to have been 
taken from such speeches. The number increases somewhat in Clau- 
dius Quadrigarius and Sisenna.'* But it is only in the last two of these, 
especially in Sisenna, that we find considerable evidence also of 
speeches in indirect discourse, which are so prominent a feature of 
Caesar’s narrative. 

Now, if speeches in direct discourse were in the first place due to 
the influence of epic poetry upon history, those in indirect discourse 
were due to a rhetorical theory which held that they alone comported 
with the proper style of historical composition. This is evident from 
the remark with which Justinus introduces the verbatim quotation of 
a long speech of Mithradates from Pompeius Trogus: “Quam [ora- 
tionem] obliquam Pompeius Trogus exposuit, quoniam in Livio et in 
Sallustio reprehendit quod orationes directas pro sua oratione operi 
suo inserendo historiae modum excesserint.’’' 

This preference for indirect quotation may be regarded as a natural 
extension of the practice of ancient historians with respect to speeches 
in general. If a quotation in the exact words of the original speaker 
would be felt as something alien, which disturbed the unity and con- 
sistency of the work, so might the mere introduction of a speaker, 
presenting his case directly, even though the words were fictitious, 
interfere with that even flow which was felt to be appropriate to his- 
torical composition. There would be no such complete fusion with the 
whole as when his remarks are made subordinate to the author’s 
presentation by indirect discourse. The subordination is made es- 
pecially effective by the infinitives employed in it, which, owing to 
their form and common use, do not have the power of independent 
assertion. Hence when Caesar does on two occasions use direct quota- 


2 Peter, Hist. Rom. Rel., I, 218; Leo, Rém. Lit., p. 340; Jordan, Herm., VI, 212. 


13 For speeches in the Annals of Licinius Macer, the father of Calvus, we have the 
direct testimony of Cicero (Leg. i. 7). 


M4 xxxviii. 4-7; ef. Quint. ix. 2. 37. 
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tion in a set speech," it is when the circumstances of both speakers 
have reached a final crisis, and the author steps aside intentionally to 
give them the center of the stage. 

The history of these speeches in indirect discourse is, briefly, as 
follows. They reached the height of their vogue, so far as we can see, 
in Caesar and Pompeius Trogus,'* and, possibly, Sisenna. Sallust 
abandoned them and adopted the practice of the Greek historians, 
who used direct discourse, as a rule, whenever it was desirable to 
present an argument or a statement made by an individual in some 
detail, and used indirect discourse when it was briefly or compactly 
put, usually in a single sentence, or when reference was made to gen- 
eral public sentiment or comment. Livy has both direct and indirect 
discourse, but not with the same sharp distinction. While his longest 
speeches are regularly in direct discourse, some of those in indirect 
discourse also run to a page or even more, and among the shorter ones 
of half a page or less the very great majority are in indirect discourse. 
On the whole those in indirect discourse are far the more numerous. 
Hence the criticism of Pompeius Trogus, directed as it is against Livy 
as well as Sallust, can only be understood as an uncompromising in- 
sistence upon a rule which had considerable and respectable support 
for at least two generations. His singling-out of these two historians 
and the ground of his criticism (‘‘quod orationes directas . . . . operi 
suo inserendo historiae modum excesserint”) make it appear that he 
considered them engaged in an innovation. The practice of Curtius 
in the long speeches is the same as that of Livy, but the number of his 
short speeches in indirect discourse is much smaller. The larger place 
which he gives to direct discourse and a certain formality in its use will 
appear natural in a work which is so close to epic and romance. For in 
fiction, as in the epic, that is the regular form of quotation.” Tacitus, 
like Livy, uses indirect quotation more frequently than direct, but his 


15 BG vii. 77 and BC ii. 31-32. 


16 That Caesar’s preference for indirect discourse may have had some connection 
with the practice of Pompeius Trogus is not improbable. The father of the latter served 
under Caesar and was his curator epistularum ac legationum (Justin. xliii. 5. 12). He 
may have been the Cn. Pompeius mentioned in BG v. 31. 1. 


17 Tn Petronius and Apuleius, in the Milesiae of Sisenna, and the tales of the Middle 
Ages. 
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preference is not so decided. He uses it with particular frequency to 
report rumors and states of mind, especially among large groups of 
people. There can be no better proof of the unifying effect of indirect 
discourse than the powerful and positive impression which the reader 
receives of the sinister nature of Tiberius in the early books of the 
Annals. When we examine the account in detail, this impression is 
found to have its source, not so much in what Tacitus says directly 
or in the emperor’s acts, but largely in what people are represented 
as saying or thinking about him. These rumors and thoughts are so 
completely fused with the narrative by indirect discourse that the 
reader is quite unaware of their real nature. 

As for the historical infinitive, its use is well known and does not 
call for remark. It is a purely narrative construction, and its employ- 
ment by the historian is to be expected. What is more strange, but in 
line with what we have just found to be true of indirect quotation, 
it is but little used in prose fiction.'* Here also Sallust appears as an 
innovator in his bold and extensive use of the construction.!? We 
shall find him playing a similar réle in his treatment of the participle. 


The use of the bare perfect participle, without the finite forms of 
sum to round out the assertion, is widespread, in poetry as well as 
prose. The omission is most common in the infinitive forms, where 
its presence really does nothing that is not already done by the par- 
ticiple, which is itself non-assertive. Aside from the infinitives, the 
only forms widely omitted are those of the third person, present indic- 
ative (est and sunt). The usage is evidently an ancient one.” It is 
found in Cato, in the quotations from his speeches and from the 
Origines. After him we find some evidence, in the prose fragments, of 
its presence both in history and in oratory. By the time of Cicero it 
had apparently all but disappeared in the polished speech of literature, 
even in narrative. Caesar appears to have only one instanee of it,”! 
and Nepos none at all; neither is it found in Lucretius and Catullus,” 


18 See Class. Phil., X, 73. 19 Tbid., IX, 374, 392. 


20Tts homely and unpretentious character appears from the great frequency of its 
occurrence in Varro and Pliny the Elder. 


21 BC iii. 6. 22 Leo, De Senecae trag. obs. crit., I, 189. 
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though it had been used quite generally in the earlier poetry. Cicero 
has some thinly scattered examples. But after that the construction is 
again employed rather widely, and from then on remains a permanent 
feature of history and the epic. 

When skilfully used, as in Livy, for example, it produces a distinct 
stylistic effect—an impression of finality, of irresistibly moving events. 
Livy uses it most frequently in speaking of action taken by those in 
authority and of things done by a general or a victorious army, or of 
the unchanging facts of nature and geography. The thought of any- 
one’s interference or opposition is cut off by the very brevity of the 
language, in which not even the writer takes a part to the extent ‘of 
fully shaping it. Its value to the historian is apparent. And by the 














TABLE I 
PARTICIPLE PLUS est PARTICIPLE MINUS est 
OR sunt OR sunt 
Narrative Speeches Narrative Speeches 
Sallust...... 39 72 32 9 
ee 63 54 3 2 
Curtius..... 64 52 6 0 
Tacitus..... 24 40 ‘64 6 

















same token, it is unsuited to oratory. The practice of the historians 
is very clear on this point, as Table I shows. In each case some thirty 
pages have been taken from their speeches, and the same amount 
from their narrative. 

Tacitus goes to the greatest length in the omission of the auxiliary, 
as he does in other ways. And Curtius, by his small use of the bare 
participle, again shows his affinity with prose fiction. 


All the uses of the infinitive and participle which have been men- 
tioned up to this point are somewhat incidental, almost external fea- 
tures of the narrative style. They affect it, to be sure, but in a less 
pervasive way than the ordinary use made of the participle* as a 
regular subordinate detail in the structure of the sentence. In the 
earlier annalists, as we have seen, this use of the participle appears to 


23 Participle is to be understood as including the ablative absolute containing a 
participle. 
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have been quite limited. But it increases as we approach the Cicero- 
nian age, and in Claudius Quadrigarius and Sisenna it occurs with 
unmistakable frequency. From then on it remains a prominent fea- 
ture of historical composition. It is more than that; for, as Table IT 
shows, the extent to which the participle is employed in its various 
constructions is a highly individual matter and the contrast between 
the uniformity of practice in the speeches and the wide variety in the 
narrative parts is very striking. The figures in the table give the ap- 
proximate number of participles (including those in the ablative abso- 
lute) per Teubner page. 

‘It appears that the participial constructions were throughout em- 
ployed more frequently in narrative than in speeches, but also that in 











TABLE II 
Narrative Speeches 

OCOORAP i. cece BE Be 4.3 (BG and BC) 
era ME ie i(ststi‘it«éi a rs Sl re 
BOUNIBE. 65. kc ce vee 9. 1 (C and J) 4.4 (C, J, and H 
i eekevatghcincee gore 9. 6 (Books i and xxxi) 4. 9 (Books i-iii and xxxi—xxxv) 

NID oo aig sy cee Eh i EE Ee 
RNR cone wus 12. 3 (Books iii and iv) 4. 8 (Books iii, iv, vii, and viii) 
So ewrasces en 14. 4 (Ann. i and ii) 4.8 (Ann. i, ii, xiv, and xv) 











the former they became ever more numerous.” That this increase was 
an important factor in smoothing down the roughness and angularity 
found in the early writers of history goes without saying. It seems as 
if the contrasting of the style of oratory with that of history by the 
rhetoricians and their insistence upon the even flow of the latter did 
have a growing influence upon the practice of the historian; or it may 
have beeu that a change in the practice of the historians encouraged 
them in their statements. 

But the increased use of the participle in narration was not the 
only factor in the change, or indeed the most important one. The 
higher education of the Roman was rhetorical, and the influente of 
oratory upon the other branches of literature is taken for granted, 
particularly in the first century of the Empire. Less attention has 
been given to an earlier influence from a similar source, which stand- 


24 Caesar’s great fondness for heaping up ablative absolutes at the beginning of the 
sentence accounts for his high rate and makes his case a special one. 
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ardized the forms, vocabulary, and syntax of the language in the late 
second century B.c. If this was concerned more with the language per 
se, its goal was, as always, the orator. Its result, in a word, so far as 
we are at present concerned, was the periodic sentence. What it did to 
Latin prose in general may still be seen in the Auctor ad Herennium, 
who furnishes the best illustration we have of the elementary rules 
usually laid down for the construction and arrangement of the Latin 
sentence. 

Now, when the writers of history during that period began to be 
concerned about their language, and got rid of the uncouth sentences 
of their predecessors, they did so by taking on the more elegant, but 
scarcely more suitable, periodic style of the day; and into it men like 
Caelius, Claudius, and Sisenna fitted the participles which they were 
learning to use. Like everything in the periodic sentence, these were 
made subsidiary and preparatory to the final verb in the clause. Of 
some ninety participles preserved in the quotations from these three 
writers, there is only one sure case of any other use. We find the same 
practice still prevalent in Caesar, fully 98 per cent of whose partici- 
ples in the Gallic War are found in this position.2> But with Nepos 
and Sallust a change begins. In the narrative parts of both these 
authors, very nearly 10 per cent of the participles (and ablative abso- 
lutes containing them) are postpositive, i.e., placed after the finite 
verb of the clause to which they belong. Livy has about the same pro- 
portion, but in Curtius and Tacitus the percentage has risen to more 
than 22 and 21, respectively.2 The rhetorical history of Velleius, with 
only 5 per cent, supplies contrast and commentary. 

A change so great as that from Caesar to Curtius and Tacitus means 
a decided movement away from the periodic to the loose form of the 
sentence. But it was only in the narrative parts that the change was 
so great. In the beginning the postpositive participial constructions 
had not been used chiefly in narrative at all, but perhaps more often 
in oratory. Of the nine apparently certain instances of their use in the 


*5 Caesar did, to be sure, give variety to style in other ways—by co-ordination, the 
distribution of his subordinate clauses, and some freedom of arrangement in other ways. 
26 The figures are for sample books; Livy i and xxxi; Curtius iii and iv; Tacitus 
Ann. i and ii. The percentage in Suetonius (Iulius and Augustus) is 18.5. 
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early prose fragments, six occur in quotations from orations;”” and in 
Caesar, while they amount to less than 2 per cent in the narrative 
parts of the Gallic War, in the speeches, direct and indirect, of his 
two works, they amount to over 8 per cent. This preponderance in the 
speeches is found also in Sallust (almost 16 per cent in the speeches 
as against 9.5 per cent in the other parts of his works). In Livy, how- 
ever, the proportion in the narrative parts is slightly larger than in the 
speeches, and in Curtius and Tacitus it is almost 50 per cent larger. 
The full effect of the change will be appreciated when it is recalled that 
the use of participles in general had increased rapidly in narrative, 
while remaining stationary in the speeches. 

Let us look at this change somewhat more in detail. Broadly 
speaking, the postpositive constructions are of two sorts. The one 
consists of the participle or ablative absolute, either alone or forming 
a compact group together with one or more simple modifiers, such as 
the oblique case of a noun, a prepositional phrase, or an infinitive: 
“eventum exspectans, nullo mortali opere contacti, pateris ab utroque 
latere pendentibus, filia Aeneae in matrimonium data, iussus a senatu 
Italia decedere.’”’ Such expressions have a certain completeness in 
themselves and serve well to round off the clause or sentence to which 
they belong. 

The other form of postpositive participial construction does not con- 
clude the sentence, but continues it, by introducing a new clause which 
further elaborates what it contains. The various substantive and 
relative clauses are used in this way most frequently, but many other 
varieties occur also, such as conditional, causal, temporal, etc. They 
are found in all writers of historical prose, least frequently in Caesar 
and most frequently in Tacitus, and they furnish an apt illustration 
of Quintilian’s picturesque description of the historical sentence, when 
he compares its progress to that of a number of individuals advancing 
evenly and steadily over a slippery surface by holding fast to one an- 
other’s hands. 


27 Four of the six are in quotations from Cato’s speeches: Serv. Aen. iv. 244; Gell. 
vi [vii]. 3. 50; Festus, s.v. ‘‘sacramento” and “‘obstinato’’; one from a speech of Scipio 
Aem. (Gell. vi [vii]. 11. 19); one from a speech of C. Titius (Macrob. ii. 12). The three 
in narrative are from Cassius Hemina (Plin. maj. xxxii. 20), Sempronius Asellio (Gell. 
ii. 13. 5), and Claudius Quadrigarius (ibid. ix. 11. 4). 
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As we have said, such concatenated clauses are not yet very com- 
mon in Caesar, though he does employ several varieties of them. An 
impetus was given to their employment by Nepos and Sallust, who, 
evidently under the influence of the Greek historians, made much use 
of the postpositive present participle of verbs of saying, thinking, 
fearing, etc., followed by object clauses depending on them. Such 
clauses as these are relatively less frequent in Livy, and after him they 
resume their normal place among many others. The new clauses thus 
added to the sentence may in turn be modified by still others, so that 
the addition they make to the sentence gives it the appearance of tak- 
ing on new life when it was just about to end. A few examples of 
such additions will illustrate the practice. 

.... magnis propositis praemiis si pertulissent [Caesar BG v. 4] 


. ... Verens ne usu veniret quod accidit [Nepos Han. 12] 


.... Tati noctem, quae iam aderat, et victis sibi munimento fore et, si 
vicissent, nullo impedimento, quia locorum scientes erant [Sallust Jug. 97] 


. . heutro inclinata spe, cum frumentum copiaeque aliae ex ante 
convecto largius obsessis quam obsidentibus suppeteret [Livy v. 26] 


. . . Silente Tiberio, qui ea simulacra libertatis senatui praebebat [Tacitus 
Ann. i. 77] 


These smoothly forward-moving clauses were, as we have seen, 
peculiarly suited to historical narrative—a fact which is strongly em- 
phasized by their almost complete disappearance, from Livy onward, 
in the speeches. Even Caesar, while employing the simple forms of the 
postpositive participial constructions rather freely in his speeches, 
confined the forward-moving kind to narrative, as did Nepos. Sallust, 
as in so many other ways, was the exception; for he used the forward- 
moving clause almost as freely in the speeches as in the narrative part 
of his work. He was no doubt imitating Cato, in whom the fragments 
indicate a similar practice. After Sallust, the use made of the two 
kinds of postpositive participles by Caesar becomes and remains the 
rule. 

The participial constructions which we have described are not the 
only ones which helped to change the periodic sentence structure to 
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one more suited to narration. But they were no doubt the most im- 
portant single influence. Their acceptance for the purpose of narra- 
tive soon led, especially at the hands of Livy, to an extension of the 
practice, and a still greater flexibility. In addition to participles, he 
used adjectives and nouns of kindred meaning (venerabilis, studio, 
exanimis, admiratione, cupidine, metu, peritus, haud ignarus, inops, 
anxius, expers, populabundus, etc.) as well as the ablative of the 
gerund, to pave the way for new clauses which would keep the sen- 
tence moving on. Livy was, however, still too much under the influ- 
ence of the Ciceronian period to make the fullest use of this new free- 
dom. That privilege was reserved for Tacitus. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE STATUS OF ACTORS AT ROME 

It has generally been thought that the Latin phrase ars ludicra refers to the 
profession of acting, as a whole, and that the Romans from early times held 
this profession in such contempt as to disfranchise citizens who went on the 
stage, except in the amateur plays called Atellanae. This view is questioned by 
Professor Tenney Frank in Classical Philology, XX VI (1931), 11-20. Assum- 
ing that in republican times the term ars ludicra was applied only to “music- 
hall performances in which dancing predominated,”’ he concludes that actors 
in “the regular performances of the literary drama” suffered no stigma. In the 
present note it is the writer’s purpose to review the evidence adduced in sup- 
port of this conclusion. 


1. Puavtus Aulularia 626f.: meum cor coepit artem facere ludicram atque in 
pectus micare. 

Professor Frank agrees with the Thesaurus in taking artem facere ludicram 
as here equivalent to saltare. Obviously, the only way in which one’s heart 
could “perform like an actor” was by dancing. Yet Professor Frank does not 
understand ars ludicra to be strictly limited to dancing (pp. 12, 18). Dancing 
is said to have been the earliest form of stage performance in Rome,! and con- 
tinued to be a part of the regular drama from the time of Livius Andronicus? 
through that of Roscius.? Hence Plautus’ metaphor is not inconsistent with 
the commonly accepted meaning of ars ludicra. 

2. Cassioporus Chronica 639 A.U.C.: censores artem ludicram ex urbe re- 
moverunt praeter Latinum tibicinem cum cantore et ludum talarium. 
Professor Frank argues that it is impossible to suppose that all dramatic 

performances were banished from Rome in 115 B.c., hence the phrase ars 

ludicra must refer to the cheaper kinds of mimetic song and dance, which ap- 
parently were so coarse as to fall under the censors’ reprimands. 

In this interpretation there are two difficulties. First, the censors had no 
supervision of the theater, and no power to stop performances or banish actors. 
When they issued edicts relating to public morals, the only penalty for viola- 
tion was the nota censoria by which one was degraded to a lower rank in the 
list of citizens. Actors were thus degraded, but were not thereby prevented 
from continuing to present their shows. In the second place, if the act of the 
censors was designed to protect public morals, the exception in favor of the 


1 Livy vii. 2. 4. 2 Ibid. 9. 3 Cicero De orat. i. 254; De leg. i. 11. 


4 Cicero De rep. iv. 6; cf. Max Nowak, Die Strafverhingungen der Censoren (Breslau, 
1909), pp. 71-73. 
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ludus talarius is inexplicable. Elsewhere it is spoken of only as a licentious 
performance’ where the vilest people gathered.® 

But a different interpretation of Cassiodorus’ statement is possible. The 
censors of 115 may have been seeking economy in public expenditures rather 
than exercising a censorship of the theater. It was their business to let all pub- 
lic contracts, including those for the erection of the temporary theaters.’ At 
times they might withhold the funds administered by them, as in 204 B.c., 
when they refused to let the contracts for the care of the temples, furnishing 
of horses for the games, and similar purposes.’ Thus it may be that in 115 the 
more elaborate and expensive shows were not provided for, and the aediles 
were left to amuse the people as best they could with the Latinus tibicen cum 
cantore and the ludus talarius. This is apparently the view of Miinzer, who 
says that the censor Domitius and his colleague in 115 “‘verboten die Theater- 
auffiihrungen ausser solchen im bescheidenstem Masstabe.’’ 

Since Cassiodorus uses Livy as his source for the years covered by the lat- 
ter’s work," his reference to the ars ludicra is presumably thence derived. 
Since it appears from passages to be quoted below (p. 303) that Livy uses the 
term to refer to all acting, it is most natural to suppose that it has the same 
meaning in Cassiodorus. 


3. Cicero De orat. ii. 84: Ars ipsa ludicra armorum et gladiatori et militi prodest 
aliquid. 

Professor Frank says that the phrase is here apparently applied to some 
kind of pyrrhic dance. 

The context should be further quoted. Cicero is contrasting the use of arms 
in sport with their use in real warfare, but grants that their use in sport may 
be of some value to one who also uses them in earnest: “Sed videant quid velint, 
ad ludendumne an ad pugnandum arma sint sumpturi. Aliud enim pugna et 
acies aliud ludus campusque noster desiderat. Ac tamen ars ipsa ludicra 
armorum et gladiatori et militi prodest aliquid.” Evidently the adjective 
ludicra has its common meaning, “serving for sport,” “sportive,” without 
any specific reference to dancing. 

4. Cicero De rep. iv. 10=AuGusTINE De civitate Dei ii. 13: cum artem ludicram 
scaenamque totam in probro ducerent [Romani], genus id hominum non modo 
honore civium reliquorum carere sed etiam tribu moveri notatione censoria 
voluerunt. 

Professor Frank remarks: 

Here ars ludicra seems to be a part, but not the whole, of stage entertainment; 
scaena is the more inclusive word. It would appear, then, that in these passages 

5 Quintilien Inst. xi. 3. 58. 8 Ibid., xxiv. 18. 10. 

® Cicero Ad Att. i. 16. 3. 9 Pauly-Wissowa, V, 1324. 

7 Livy xl. 51. 3; xli. 27. 5; per. xlviii. 

10 Kor the year A.U.C. 745 Cassiodorus makes the entry annales Livii finiunt, inci- 
piunt Bassi. Cf. Mommsen’s Introduction, Chronica minora, II, 112. 
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Nos. 1-4] taken from the literature of the Republic, ars ludicra does not refer to 
all acting on the stage, but only to the lighter performances of the variety theater. 


This is the only passage in which Professor Frank finds a distinction be- 
tween ars ludicra and the stage as a whole. But if the words are Cicero’s, they 
are fatal to the theory that only an ars ludicra (in Professor Frank’s limited 
sense of the word) was stigmatized. So he suggests that Cicero is not exactly 
quoted, and that the phrase scaenamque totam belongs to Augustine. In that 
case the distinction between the two terms is Augustine’s, and does nothing 
to show a limited meaning for ars ludicra in Cicero’s time. 

But Cicero, in the same context, includes both comedy and tragedy among 
the performances of which the Romans disapproved. In De rep. iv. 10=Au- 
gustine De civ. ii. 9, Scipio is made to condemn the comedies for their immoral 
plots. In De rep. iv. 11=Augustine De civ. ii. 11 he contrasts the esteem in 
which actors were held in Greece with the contempt for them in Rome. Two 
examples are cited of Greeks who appeared as tragic actors and also served 
the state in important posts. The implication is that such men in Rome were 
disqualified for public service. 


5. Frank, p. 17: .... We have a well-known passage from the Preface of Cor- 
nelius Nepos written during the first years of the Empire, in which, after men- 
tioning that Greeks might marry actors,!! have several amatores, etc., he adds: 
“in scaenam vero prodire ac populo esse spectaculo nemini in eisdem gentibus fuit 
turpitudini, quae omnia apud nos partim infamia, partim humilia atque ab 
honestate remota ponuntur.”’ Here, unfortunately, Nepos does not state clearly 
in which of the two classes (infamia and humilia) he places acting, but he at 
least makes it plain that in his day it was not considered wholly respectable to 
“make a display” of one’s self. 


Since Nepos addresses the Preface of his work to Atticus, who died in 32 
B.c., this passage belongs to republican times. Nepos is comparing the long- 
established traditions (instituta maiorum) of the Greeks and Romans. The 
former did not consider it a disgrace to go on the stage; the latter did. 


6. Livy vii. 2. 12: Quod genus ludicrum [i.e., Atellanae] ab Oscis acceptum tenuit 
iuventus, nec ab histrionibus pollui passa est. Eo institutum manet ut actores 
Atellanarum nec tribu moveantur et stipendia, tamquam expertes artis ludi- 
crae, faciant. 


Professor Frank insists that Livy does not say that all histriones except the 
Atellans were tribu moti, but only that actors in the ars ludicra were so treated. 

But Livy clearly implies: (1) that some stigma was attached to histriones 
as such, since the young men would not allow the Atellanae to be polluted 
(pollui) by them; and (2) that owing to this precaution (eo) the actors in the 
Atellanae were not excluded from the tribes and military service. The stigma 
attached to the histriones must be that which the actores Atellanarum avoided. 
Ars ludicra, then, is the profession of the histriones, or acting in general. 


11 This statement I do not find in Nepos. 
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Livy uses the phrase ars ludicra in one other passage, of which Professor 
Frank says (p. 13, n. 2): “Even Livy (xlv.32.9, written about 10 B.c.) seems 
to use the term generally for all the entertainers, including athletes, that 
Aemilius Paullus gathered together for his games at Amphipolis.”’ 

Livy’s words are: “Nam et artificum omnis generis, qui artem ludicram 
faciebant, ex toto orbe terrarum multitudo et athletarum et nobilium equo- 
rum convenit et legationes cum victimis et quidquid aliud deorum hominumque 
causa fieri magnis in ludis in Graecia solet.”” Here the artifices qui artem ludi- 
cram faciebant seem quite distinct from the athletae and the nobiles equi. Stage 
performances, athletic contests, and chariot races were the outstanding fea- 
tures of the Greek festivals. Ars ludicra must refer specifically to the first. 
This passage, then, supports the usual interpretation of the term in the im- 
portant passage in Livy vii. 2. 

According to the view here taken, Cicero, Nepos, and Livy seem to agree 
that actors in general were degraded. It may further be argued that when in- 
dividual actors did, in fact, rise to positions of honor and esteem, their cases 
are always regarded as exceptional. Cicero studied delivery under Roscius 
the comedian and Aesopus the tragedian, and often mentions them, not only 
as masters of their art, but as his close friends. Roscius was made a knight by 
the dictator Sulla. It is not clear, however, how his status would have been 
affected if he had continued to accept pay like other actors. As it was, Cicero 
recognized a certain incongruity between his profession and his personal char- 
acter—‘“vir eius modi est ut solus dignus videatur qui eo [i.e., in scaenam] non 
accedat.’’ Similarly, Cicero implies that Aesopus was able to improve his 
standing by retiring from the stage." 

The censorial stigma was always more or less arbitrary, and one need not 
suppose that it was uniformly applied to all actors throughout republican 
times. It may have been more strictly applied when the drama was still re- 
garded as a Greek innovation than in the late Republic, when Rome was more 
tolerant. Nor would the censor’s mark necessarily exclude anyone from popu- 
lar esteem. Cicero insists strongly on this point in his speech for Cluentius, 
citing the case of a former consul who was excluded from the Senate by the 
censors and was subsequently vindicated by being elected censor himself." 
For all his popularity, Roscius, like Laberius, may have been formally de- 
graded until his status was changed by the gift of knighthood. 


WiiuiamM M. GREEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


12 Pro Quinctio 78. 


13 Ad fam. vii. 1. 2. The legal status of Aesopus seems to be conjectural. His son 
bore the Roman nomen Clodius, and was notorious for his extravagance, and for his 
intrigue with Caecilia Metella, wife of Lentulus Spinther. One might question how far 
this last episode ‘‘reveals the social standing of the family’”’ (Frank, p. 16). 


M4 Pro Cluentio 119; cf. Livy iv. 24. 7 f. 
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THE FATE OF THE PHAEACIANS 
(v 125-87; ef. 6 565-71) 


Whether Poseidon relented, and spared the Phaeacians, or carried out his 
purpose to hide their city under a great mountain, has been debated since 
Alexandrian times. Aristophanes held the former view, for in place of veya 
6€(v 158) he wrote unde, thus making Zeus dissuade Poseidon from his de- 
structive plan; to this change in the text Aristarchus objected (Schol. H). 
Scholia Q, on verse 152, daiverar yap Ta wept a’r&v, and Eustathius 1737. 20, 
h yap Tov Pardxkwv cwferar mavepds; 1737, 26, domwep by Kai ebpioxeras (sc. 
Pacaxia), agree with Aristophanes that the Phaeacians were spared. On the 
other hand, Scholia V (on vs. 185), kara 76 cwrwpevor, npavicOnaar, implies 
that Aristarchus believed the city was destroyed. His opinion had many sup- 
porters in antiquity (Apollodorus Epit. vii, 25; ef. Finsler, Homer, II? [1918], 
348). Modern commentators incline to the first view: Ameis-Hentze, Anhang 
on v 164, “von der angedrohten Strafe ist der zweite Teil (152, 158) unter- 
blieben’”’; van Leeuwen (1917), on v 153-58, adopts the reading of Aris- 
tophanes and concludes, “‘non perierunt igitur” ; Bérard in his text (1924) omits 
all reference to the destruction of Scheria, except in the prophecy of Nausi- 
thous (v 177). The latest writer who touches on the subject (G. E. Duckworth, 
Foreshadowing and Suspense in the Epics of Homer, Apollonius, and Vergil 
[1933], p. 109, n. 228) veices the opinion of most readers of the Odyssey, ‘‘pre- 
sumably the Phaeacians are successful in their attempts to avert the catas- 
trophe.”’ Finsler (loc. cit.), however, Roemer (in E. Belzner, Homerische 
Probleme, 1[1911], 176 f.), and apparently Rothe (Od. als Dichtung [1914], pp. 
109 f.) think the poet intentionally left the outcome uncertain. We therefore 
have a choice among three views: The Phaeacians were spared, they were 
annihilated, their fate is left uncertain. 

The first view can hardly be justified unless we accept the reading of Aris- 
tophanes, unde for wéeya 6¢€ in v 158 (ef. van Leeuwen on v 153-58). But the con- 
text renders this reading most unsatisfactory: Poseidon says (vss. 128-38) 
that if mere mortals set him at nought, as the Phaeacians have done, he will 
no longer have the respect of the gods. Zeus replies (vss. 140-45) that the 
gods must always honor him; if a mortal fails in this respect, punishment is al- 
ways possible, and he concludes, ““Do what thou wilt.”’ Poseidon then explains 
his will (1) to destroy the ship on its way home, that the miraculous escort of 
men may cease, and (2) to hide the city under a great mountain. Zeus an- 
swers that in his opinion (uev, 154) it would be better (1) to change the ship 
into a rock within sight of the city, (2) and not (adopting the reading of Aris- 
tophanes) to hide the city under a mountain. It seems unreasonable that Zeus, 
after suggesting punishment and, as it were, giving Poseidon carte blanche in 
executing it, should at once and without a reason nullify his suggestion and 
withdraw his full consent. The riots proposed by Poseidon is the blotting-out 
of the city; the ship is to be destroyed merely to put an end to mortal defiance 
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of the sea-god’s authority. Therefore it seems better to understand the last 
reply of Zeus (vss. 154-58) as nothing more than a suggestion of the way in 
which Poseidon’s first purpose, i.e., to destroy the ship, is to be carried out. 
This seems a sufficient reason for rejecting the reading of Aristophanes. Cor- 
roborative evidence will be offered below. 

The second view, that the Phaeacians were annihilated, is based on the vul- 
gate reading of verse 158, and the argument of Aristarchus (Schol. V on vs. 
185), 7a yap kupwhevra bd Bea EE avaryKns TAnpodTa. To this we may add the 
prophecy of Nausithous that a great mountain shall hide the city (60 565-69; 
v 173-77). In Homer prophecies of this kind are never unfulfilled, e.g., that of 
Calchas (B 326-29), of Halitherses, (6 174-76), and of Telemus (c 511 f.). 
One might also query why, if the mountain were to play no part in the out- 
come, it should be mentioned five times (6 569; v 152, 158, 177, 183). If this 
five-fold repetition leads to nothing, diver dpos, érexev 6é wdv is true with a 
vengeance, and Horace is wrong about Homer (Ars poet. 139 ff.)! 

The evidence for the annihilation of the Phaeacians is exceedingly strong, 
yet something may be said for the third alternative, viz., the poet leaves their 
fate uncertain. In fact, if to this statement be added the qualifying phrase, “to 
the casual listener or reader,’’ it seems to contain more truth than either of the 
others. The poet, having created the delightfully interesting Phaeacians, in- 
cluding the matchless Nausicaa, treats them as he did another of his creations, 
the Achaean Wall, 6 zAacas rornris npavicer, as Aristotle said (Strabo xiii. 36. 
598; cf. Eust. 1610.36, who jails to give Aristotle the credit for the observa- 
tion). But Homer, master of the narrator’s art, is always considerate of the 
feelings of his audience. The Phaeacians are our friends; they have treated 
our hero with great kindness and have brought him to Ithaca at last, enriched 
by their lavish gifts. The destruction of the family of Alcinous, above all, of 
Nausicaa, for acts of kindness which deserved a reward and gratitude rather 
than punishment would be oxérAcov, as Demosthenes says of a lighter punish- 
ment in his own case (xviii.114). Therefore the poet’s audience must be left 
with exactly the impression that most modern readers have. That he suc- 
ceeded in leaving this impression is no small testimony to his genius. 

The scholia and Eustathius think Homer provided for the destruction of 
the city, whether possible or actual, to prevent the ancient archaeologist from 
trying to find it (iva uy fnTGpev viv Sov of Paiaxés eiow, Schol. Q on v 152; 
ef. Eust. 1737.18). This view treats Homer as antiquarian or historian (cf. 
Eust. 1737.20, 70 rs toropias dbvawmrovpevos adnfés) rather than as poct. Is it 
not quite as probable that Homer, who in this respect differs toto caelo from the 
pedantic Apollonius, is thinking only of the demands of his tale? The Phaea- 
cians, his own creation, could defy Poseidon, and, in spite of the latter’s curse, 
could bring Odysseus safely to Ithaca (cf. Finsler, loc. cit.). This was a notable 
achievement, and ‘Frigate Island’’—wherever it was; there are many islands 
of this kind—stands to commemorate it. But “Frigate Island”’ is likewise a 
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monument to the equally great achievement of Homer himself in creating the 
Phaeacians. The Phaeacian episode, if one regards both conception and execu- 
tion, must stand as one of the greatest inventions of all time in the art of nar- 
ration. It not only solves the problem of epic unity of time as only genius 
could do, but it brings the tale of the wanderings into the most effective place 
in the poem, and gives it the ideal background—one has only to think of the 
loss of effect if the tale had been told to Calypso or Circe or Eumaeus or Telem- 
achus, or even to Penelope. Is it therefore too fanciful to see in the slight 
change which Zeus suggests in the plan of Poseidon! only a sort of epic 
“blurb,” tva davyatwou aravres &vOpwmror? Homer was not averse to this, al- 
beit he employs it rarely and unobtrusively (cf. Eust. 1611.17, rhv ‘Ounpixnv 
"I\cada aivitrerac). Poseidon’s reasonable desire, that no mortal shall ever 
again challenge his supremacy on the sea, is satisfied with little injury to the 
feelings of Homer’s audience. His grudge against the Phaeacians, however, 
and his purpose to destroy them arouse the hearer’s antagonism. Nevertheless 
the Phaeacians, existing only in the poet’s fancy and called into being largely 
to make possible his greatest literary coup, must vanish completely and for- 
ever. Therefore, by all the implications of the poet’s manner, by the Olympic 
scene, the prophecy of Nausithous, and the unparalleled omission of the divin- 
ity’s response to a prayer at verse 184 ff. (Finsler, loc. cit.), provision is made 
for their effacement. Yet as we bid them farewell (vss. 185-87) we share their 
hope of deliverance. No indignation against the poet for treating them so 
shabbily remains to rankle in our minds. 


SAMUEL E. Bassett 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


SOME CONJECTURES FOR THE TEXT OF CHARITON 
i. 1. 9 (p. 4, 1. 28 [Herch.]): ov5€ wevpGica ce det 
Cobet points out that we:paoa: must be assigned to wevpav, which in the ac- 
tive bears the evil connotations of the Latin ltentare, and prefers to read 
Te.pacat, i.e., from mepafw, a common form as he says apud Graeculos. But 
Chariton never uses this word. On the other hand, re:pao@ac occurs ten times. 
Therefore read 7e.pac@ar. 


ii. 1. 7 (p. 27, 29): kwanpes NaBwv 

The plural form xwanpecs is hard to parallel. On the other hand, in viii. 6.3 
we find xwafjpes e£€reue motor, with which cf. Thucyd. iv.118. The substan- 
tive use of the adjective is found in Plut. Anton. 65. 


1That the a&zoXi@wors of the ship is the same as its destruction is clear from the 
words of Alcinous after the ship has been changed into a rock (v 177-78, patoéuevar 
. TO 6@ 6) viv wavra redeira). It is hard to see, with Ameis-Hentze and others, 

a mildernder Vorschlag. 
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ii. 2. 2(p. 28, Il. 27 ff.): eloeNPodoar 5€ HrAEwav TE Kal AréopnEav EripENs Kal 
Ma@dAov arodvoapuerns KateTAaAYnoaV wore EvdeduLEVnS adTHS Oavudfovca Td 
Tpoowrov ws Oelov tpocwrov ebokay idodcar. 6 xpws yap AEuKds EoTLAWev K.T.r. 

The first step in restoring this passage was made by Abresch, who remarked, 
“Post iéodea videntur aliquot excidisse verba et fortasse haec: otw azodu- 
capevns ddov rpdcwrov, nempe ldetv ébokav.”’ He thus recognizes that logic de- 
mands that the unclothing of Callirhoe be mentioned immediately before the 
subsequent description of her person. Gasda then made the next great im- 
provement, stating “‘verba sanari non posse nisi adhibita mutatione colorum du- 
orum kai wadAopv aroducaperys KateTAGYynoar et EvdeduuEerns ats Pavuafovaat 
To Tpdcwrov K.T.r.”’ But his ultimate conjecture is only adumbrata, because of 
the lack of a supporting parallel. That parallel I can now supply. Cf. Alcz- 
phronis sive auctoris incerti, fragment 5 (Schepers. ed., p. 156): évdedupevn pev 
yap ebrpoowrorarn éotiv, éxddoa b€ An Tpdcwrev daiverar. I now propose: 

.. améountay Eripedds Wore évdeduperns aris Oavuafovoar Td mpdawrTov ws 
Getov, Kal uaNdov ArodvaapeErns KaTEeTAaYHOGY ws OAnV Tpdawrov doKodaat dev. 


ii. 6. 5 (p. 37, ll. 25 ff.): cuvijxev 7 TAayywr ris evrodns’ pice yap jv 
évrepexns, adavns d€. AaBovoa mpds TO Tpayya THY diavoray elxeTO mpds 
TOUTO. 

For over one hundred years the conjecture of Jacobs—aigvys 6é Badotoa 
mpos TO Tpayya THY dudvorav—has held the field. But both Charitonian usage 
and the logic of the passage are against it. In the first place, Chariton never 
uses aipyns, and only once é£aidyns (v. 10.1). On the other hand, the adverb 
aidvidiov appears seven times. Second, not the suddenness but the secrecy of 
her plan is in point. The passage continues: tapayevoyevy Toivuy . . . . OTe mev 
KexedevoT at Deparevery abrny ovk Eunvucev ... . Kai Td akLoMLaTOV ws cbuBovdov 
nOedev Exerv. This idea of secrecy is well expressed by the agavns of the manu- 
script, a word which is used in iv. 1.3—rodbs adavets—in the sense of qui non 
apparuerunt. I suggest, therefore, that the manuscript text be retained with 
the mere excision of the final o of adavis, i.e., adav7y dé NaBovoa mpos 76 TPAYyyA 
Thy diavocav. This use of AXauBavw may be paralleled a half-dozen times in 
Chariton. Cf. ii. 9.1, ldiovs EXauBave Noyiopods; vi. 1.6, ovx duolovs NauBavovTes 
Aoyopols; ili. 7.6, wouxidas EXauBave yropas, etc. As to the eixero, which sure- 
ly is false, I prefer rather than the @xe7o of Reiske, or the efée 76 of Jacobs, 
the suggestion of the anonymous author of the Collectanea critica ad scriptores 
erolicos Graecos (MS B.P.L. 743, Lugd. Bat., XVII, 148v) who proposes 
NHTEe’yeTo mpos TovTO, and compares iii. 6.2: wepl THY avadnYu ArelyorTo THY 
éavt@v. Cf. also Thue. vi.101: nreiyovro pos Thy yedupar. 


iii. 9. 11 (p. 67, ll. 3 ff.): Ka@amep ody véedos 7} oKxdTOs areKaduWe THs Puxs 
Avovicovov Kal repirtvtauevos P&kav ‘‘ov”’ mnow x.T.r. 


This passage has long remained a crux. Two considerations hitherto un- 
noted contribute to a possible solution. In the first place, the wepumrvéauevos 
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in the second element of the sentence forces us to assume that the subject of 
the verb in the first part is Avovicvos, and not Phocas. Second, we have al- 
ready been told once that Dionysius has recovered from his swoon. On hear- 
ing the bad news from Phocas of the arrival of the trireme from Syracuse, 
é£eOavev 6 Arovicros axovoas Kal wE abrod Tév dPParyav KaTexvOn (iii. 9.10). 
But when Phocas told him that Chaireas was dead and the ship destroyed, ratra 
Ta pnuata Puxnv éveOnxe Arcovugiw,.... Kal év éauT@ yevouevos .... (iii. 9.11). 
Therefore Phocas by his comforting words has already restored Dionysius, 
who accordingly at this point has only to clear his mind of the memory of his 
recent shock. I accordingly propose: xabamep oby véedos Eoxatov avexadue Tijs 
Wuxis Acovicros, kal mepimrvéauevos x.t.X. The palaeographical change in- 
volved is slight. I prefer avexadue to direxadue because the latter word is 
used in Chariton only in the sense of “unveil.” avaxadi77w, on the other hand, 
though it does not occur in Chariton, may in later Greek have the sense of “re- 
move that which covers.” Cf. Plut. Humen. 592 B: rod dopeiou ras éxarépwhev 
avAdaias avaxadias. 


v. 4. 3 (p. 91, ll. 14 ff.): rH vixnv 6€ Exdrepos abrav ev Tats xepolv Exew 
bredauBave’ Arovicros pév Oappwv tats emarodats als &ypave Mibpidarns 
apdos Kaddtpponv dvouate Xarpéov (fv yap olderore Xatpéav mpocédoxa), 
McOpidarns 6€ Xarpéav Exwy detEar, wereroto ayvov eivar uy Sivacba. 

The seat of the trouble is located in the ayvov efvar, which D’Orville and 
Abresch have vainly attempted to justify. Cobet’s substitution, ada@vau, is ac- 
cepted by Hercher. But the highly antithetical structure of the whole sen- 
tence, in perfect accord with Chariton’s well-known love of paradoxical state- 
ment, is spoiled by this tame and somewhat irrelevant conclusion. The whole 
point on which the dramatic court scene which follows hinges (iva dia 7d 
ampoodoxntov Naurporépay Thy arodoyiav mornonrat (Il. 20 f.]) is repeated care- 
fully in v. 7.8: Atoviovov dé vredauBavov eidevar. KaxKelvos dé nyvoel, 
pnderor’ av édrioas dt. Xatpéas £7. I am therefore convinced that in the 
ayvov elvar ur Sbvacbar there lies concealed ayvoety kai undév divacba. Re- 
ferring now to the balance of the sentence, we see that the uév-clause ends at 
Xaupéov and is followed by a parenthetical yap-clause. The 6é-clause is com- 
plete at de?%a:. The rest should balance the previous yap-clause and should 
again refer to Dionysios. I propose: wémeoto <yap Avovicvoy (or airdv)> 
dyvoety kai under dbvacba. 


vi. 7. 7 (p. 118, ll. 4£.): ef 6€ uy recoPfs, axovers & macxovary of Baciréws 
éxOpoi.... 

Jacob’s reading jv for ei is accepted by Hercher. Schmidt rightly calls at- 
tention to the fact that Callirhoe could not “hear” the consequences of dis- 
obedience, and changes dxovers to droice or kaptwoe. A simpler solution 
which at the same time accounts for the manuscript ei would be ei 5 un, reion 
&xovoa & racxovar 6.8.é. This reading is supported by Callirhoe’s reply in 
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line 7—ob viv mp&rov reicouai te decvov. For the confusion of a&xovoa with 
forms of axobw, ef. ii. 5.3 where D’Orville prints axotcaca by error for F’s 
akovea. 


vii. 1. 8 (p. 123, 1.24): Sone? 5€ wor Tov Arak wprcpevor Bavarov bp’ judy els 
auuvav Kataxpnoacbar Tov Tupavvov. 

Hercher, noting the abnormal position of t¢’ #uav, transposes it before the 
wpiopnevov. But the reason for the error remains obscure. It seems much more 
probable to keep the phrase in its present position and to read b7ép jue. Cf. 
vii. 1.11: xpnowpeba addorpia duvamer mpds Thy brép EavTav Guvvar. 


WarrEN E. BLAKE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


AN EMENDATION OF yewpyoits IN PLATO REPUBLIC 421 B 


Scholars have thought the word yewpyovs here corrupt, because Plato seems 
to them to be dealing not with ordinary farmers, who work for their own liv- 
ing, but with lazy landowners for whom the actual workers provide by their 
labor a luxurious existence. 

Adam, who does not feel positive about the corruption of yewpyots, suggests 
Aewpyovs to contrast with #x.oTa Kaxoupyols. But this word, as he admits, does 
not occur in Plato, and it seems to be somewhat too drastic to go well with the 
“happy banqueters”’ just below. 

Richards emends yewpyots to apyovs, noting how often apyés and apyia oc- 
cur within a short space (421 D, 422 A, 426 A); the accepted correction of 
yewpyety to ye apyety (Plut. Mor. 795 F); also that the \éywv immediately 
preceding might have caused the mistake. 

But clearly Plato was thinking of large landowners who might be regarded 
in some quarters as exploiters or social parasites, and therefore yewudpous would 
seem to fit the meaning best. He uses this word in two passages of the Laws 
(737 E, 919 D) of his 5,040 ideal freeholders, who are men so dignified and in- 
dependent as to be in no other man’s employ (919 D). (A corrector in O writes 
the word for yewpyots also in 843 B, but that can hardly be correct.) 

Traditionally the word was used for the higher ranks of the landowners, as 
at Samos and Syracuse (Boerner, RE?, VII, 1219 ff.), where it corresponds to 
the Squire, Junker, or Planter of recent times, and in the Laws Plato is surely 
employing an honorific appellation, something like “gentleman farmer’ 
(latifundiorum possessor [Ast]), to these men who are the backbone of his so- 
cial order. In Attic yewudpos must have been a poetic and dignified designa- 
tion, since it occurs in published texts only in tragedy (Aeschylus twice [once 
by a certain emendation] and Adesp. once) and here in Plato. The old view 
(unfortunately repeated in Liddell-Scott-Jones) that at Athens it was a term 
for “landowners, large or small” is erroneous. H. Landwehr (Philol. Supplbd., 
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V [1884], 142) had expressed his well-justified surprise that no Attic author 
used it in Plutarch’s sense, and the evidence of Plutarch Thes. 23, supposedly 
following Aristotle carefully, for yewuopor as an old Attic term for “farmer,”’ 
has been seriously damaged, once it was learned that Aristotle actually called 
that class, in a passage where he must be writing technically, a&ypocxor (Ath. 
pol. xiii.2; Dionys. Halic, ii.8.2, with d@ypoixous, was actually reproducing 
Aristotle exactly at this point, while Plutarch was not). Boerner (loc. cil.) cast 
further doubts upon the traditional view, and Busolt (Griech. Staatskunde, 859, 
3) is surely right in rejecting the term altogether as a technical Attic prose 
designation for all landowners whatsoever. 

The change from yewudpous to yewpyots is a simple one palaeographically, 
and the copyist might easily think first of the far more common word (espe- 
cially since it appears several times in the pages immediately preceding, name- 
ly, 415 A, 415 C, 417 A, and 420 FE), and so make the easy substitution. 


W. A. OLDFATHER 


KATHARINE 8. TUBBS 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


TEXT-CRITICISM AND THE NEGATIVE 

Apart from the casual and accidental omission or mistaken insertion of the 
negative in manuscripts,! there seems to be a tendency in the human mind to 
confusion in the use of negatives and virtual negatives which has some not 
sufficiently noticed consequences as regards the permissibility or necessity 
sometimes of drastic emendation. One form of this confusion, whieh is em- 
bodied in familiar Greek idiom, I illustrated from both Greek and English in 
a paper on “Tllogical Idiom.’”? It would be easy to add many further illustra- 
tions, for the tendency to this kind of confusion has, I think, been increasing 
of late, and an astonishing number of writers cannot or will not avoid gross 
anacolutha when they attempt negative, comparative, or privative sentences 
of the slightest complexity, and make similar mistakes when they cite others 
in controversy.* 

1 Cf. Jowett and Campbell, Plato, Republic, II, 106: ‘‘Logical confusions, especially 
between affirmative and negative, positive and privative, are peculiarly frequent in the 
text of Plato. There are more than fifty instances of this form of error in the Republic.” 

Professor Ullman calls my attention to Plautus Mil. Glor. 1411; Caesar B.C. i. 
62. 2; i. 64. 2; B.C. i. 32. 3; Cie. Tuse. v. 94; Culex 133; Catalepton iv. 10. Professor 


Prescott cites Wackernagel, Vorlesungen tiber Syntax, Part II, on Varro, Rer. rust. iii. 
2. 16. 

2 TAPA, XLVII (1916), 219-23. 

3 See Class. Phil., XV, 212 and 300 for a misunderstanding between Professors Post- 
gate and Ullman, owing to the printer’s omission of ‘‘no.’’ The Platonic scholar, James 
Adam, once inadvertently misquoted me in the same way and sustained my own opin- 
ion against me. The pages of Mind record several controversies originating in similar 
inadvertencies (cf. 1904, p. 308; 1882, p. 157). 
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Constructions such as “‘Women will never cease to be other than women”’ 
abound. William Minto’s Logic informs the student that the first principle of 
logic is that “whatever is predicable of all or none of a term is predicated of 
whatever is contained in that term.”’ Jack London wrote, ‘‘No one of the 
tribe was too mean to receive nothing.’’ A popular novelist writes, “I shouldn’t 
be surprised if she didn’t take an overdose of something’”’—a very common 
form of illogical idiom. Mr. Bowers writes, ‘“‘No one, including Hamilton, be- 
lieved,’’ ete. Mr. Gibbs speaks of “minds not too conventional to be shocked.” 
Mr. Locke describes a lady who “‘was not too Dianish to be unapproachable.”’ 
Another well-known novelist speaks of “a great man and a busy one, but 
never too occupied to neglect reading a line that was sent him.”’ One is tempt- 
ed to say in his haste that a Latinless generation has lost its grip on syntax 
and has become incapable of managing double negatives and comparisons 
with “‘too.”’ 

But all this is only by way of introduction to the fact that in many pfinted 
texts there are irrational insertions or omissions of the negative which a care- 
less reader may not notice but which a little reflection proves beyond reason- 
able doubt must be emended. I have observed many cases of which I have 
kept no record, but a few examples will be enough to explain my meaning and 
establish the fact. In Timaeus 40 D 1 Plato speaks of portents in the heavens 
that affright those who cannot (can) reckon. Those who choose can find the 
manuscript evidence in any good edition. But it is quite certain that Plato 
meant “cannot,” and it is probable that the ‘“not’’ was omitted by someone 
who believed in astrology. In Polybius v. 24. 5 the Loeb translator is com- 
pelled to emend by adding a necessary uy. I need not hunt for other Greek 
examples, for English ones will do as well. In the 1883 edition of Arnold, On 
Translating Homer (pp. 158-59), we read: “It is far from my wish to hold 
Pope up to ridicule, so I shall not quote the commencement of the passage 

. . in translating which Pope has been singularly and notoriously fortu- 
nate.’’ It is obvious that Arnold meant “unfortunate.”’ In an American re- 
print of Macaulay on Mill’s H'ssay on Government we read: ‘“The style which 
the utilitarians admire suits only those subjects on which it is impossible to 
reason a priori.’ It is obvious in itself and other passages in the essay prove 
that Macaulay meant “‘possible.’’* In Spencer’s Philosophy of Style (p. 26), 
“indirect”’ long stood for ‘“‘direct,’’ but was corrected in later editions. The 
logical Huxley wrote, or at any rate printed, “No event is too extraordinary 
to be impossible.’’s 

In President Roosevelt’s Looking Forward (p. 20), Jefferson is quoted as 
saying, ‘‘We have no paupers .... the great mass of our population is of 


4 Cf. Edinburgh Review, March, 1829, p. 161, where the reading is ‘‘possible.”’ 


5 On the fact that there are errors of press in all modern reprints, and its possible 
bearings on editing and emending, cf. Rutherford, A Chapter in the History of Annota- 
tion, pp. 3-4. 
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laborers. Our rich who cannot live without labor either manual or professional 
being few and of moderate wealth.”” When I read that I said to myself, “It 
is very improbable that Jefferson wrote ‘cannot.’ ”’ I verified the quotation in 
the definitive edition and found, as I expected, “‘can.”’ The insertion of the 
‘“not”’ here, like the omission of the ‘‘not’”’ in Plato’s Timaeus, was conscious 
or unconscious propaganda. Jefferson was talking elementary common sense, 
and was merely saying that rentiers can live without working. But someone— 
some secretary or typist or proofreader it may be—was consciously or uncon- 
sciously resolved to make Jefferson affirm the modern sociological or semi- 
socialistic truism that the man who lives on his investments is still really de- 
pendent on the labor of others—and so inserted the ‘“‘not.”’ 

I leave it to the reader whether there is a moral for others than text critics 
in this. 

Pau. SHOREY 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Proclus: The Elements of Theology. A revised text with translation, 
Introduction, and commentary by E. R. Dopps. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1933. Pp. xlvi+340. $8.50. 


The expert industry of Professor Dodds has made the most influential work 
of Proclus easily accessible to all students of neo-Platonic and mediaeval phi- 
losophy. This costly edition (costly in both the literal and the Emersonian 
sense) offers an adequate Introduction, a thoroughly revised text, a correct 
translation, erudite notes that shirk no difficulties, and full indexes. This is 
not the place to obtrude a personal opinion on the absolute value of Proclus or 
any other neo-Platonist after Plotinus. It is enough that the work needed to 
be done, and Professor Dodds has done it admirably. 

The Introduction puts Proclus in his right neo-Platonic perspective and 
sketches the history of his influence with references to Cumont, Nock on Sal- 
lustius, Whittaker, Freudenthal, Bidez, Praechter, Geffcken, Taylor, Zeller, 
Bréhier, and others. The text—but Professor Dodds has studied the manu- 
scripts and I have not, and it would be idle for me to pretend to criticize him 
with knowledge picked up from his own pages. I have ‘“‘collated’’ his text 
throughout with that of the Didot edition (Diibner-Creuzer) and may observe 
in confirmation of one of my pet theses that in spite of the innumerable cor- 
rections of misprints, inaccuracies, uncritical additions, and careless omissions 
in the older text, a student of philosophy who read the treatise in the Didot 
edition, though he might be occasionally irritated, baffled, and disconcerted, 
would not be seriously misled. 

The translation is not only correct! but it is singularly skilful in its adapta- 
tion of English to reproduce the curious mixture of Aristotelian, Platonic, and 
occasionally Stoic terminology in neo-Platonic style. I note at random such 
phrases as 21, “the relative status of an originative principle’’; 79, “lack the 
receptive potency”’; 126, “since they transcend all relation”’; 128, ‘‘in virtue of 
its implicit plurality”; 141, ‘exalted in their simplicity above the beings which 
they irradiate”’; 21, ‘and for the henads the upward tension linking them with 
the one,”’ ete., ete. 

The notes are as full and informative as could reasonably be expected. Pro- 
fessor Dodds does not attempt the perhaps impossible task of recording all 


1 But I doubt whether in 143 &0pdws can mean ‘“‘continuously.”’ The new L. and §., I 
think wrongly, render d@pdov so in Arist. Meteor. 367 a 30, but the Oxford translation 


renders it correctly ‘‘moves in a single body,” i.e., all at once. 
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Proclus’ latent (often verbatim) reminiscences of Plato and Aristotle.? But 
he has studied the neo-Platonic Aristotelian commentators and draws from 
them much convincing support for his view that Proclus was less original and 
more dependent on his teacher Syrianus and other predecessors than has gen- 
erally been supposed. In particular he argues (p. 256) that Syrianus is the 
author of the doctrine of the divine henads. Altogether the book is an excel- 
lent piece of work in the best tradition of serious English scholarship. 
PauL SHOREY 


Ancient Writing and Its Influence. By B. L. Utuman. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1932. $1.75. 


Multum in parvo. With admirable skill, Professor Ullman has presented the 
main facts in the history of ancient script. The reader who knows little about 
the subject will be stimulated to know more, and the expert will profit by 
various suggestions that only an expert could have made. Professor Ullman, 
like any palaeographer, has devoted more attention to some parts of the field 
than to others, but his special interests are not allowed to interfere with the 
even course of his narrative. His chapters treat the following topics: 


I. The Origin of Writing 
II. The Origin of Our Alphabet 
III. The Greek Alphabet 
IV. The Italic Alphabets 
V. The Development of the Latin Alphabet 
VI. The Development of Greek Script 
VII. The Writing of the Roman Empire 
VIII. The National Hands of the Early Middle Ages 
IX. The Carolingian Script 
X. The Gothic Script of the Late Middle Ages 
XI. The Writing of the Italian Renaissance 
XII. The Invention of Printing and the Modern Period 
XIII. The Spread of the Latin Alphabet 
XIV. The Names of the Letters 
XV. Abbreviations and Ligatures 
XVI. Numerals 
XVII. Writing Materials and Practices 


A final chapter sums up our debt to the Semites for the alphabet, wl 
Greeks for the vowels, and to the Romans (who are the largest creditors) for 
the immediate models of our letter-forms. There is not a character on a print- 

2 E.g., in chap. 13 there are latent references to Republic 608 E and Phaedo77 E. In 19 
there is a reference to Arist. Met. 1076.4 1; in 25 to Plato Philebus 54 C; in 41 to Timaeus 


52 C; in 80 to Republic 476; in 144, épnuov, to Plato Laws 716 B; in 175 to Arist. De An. 
430 a 23; in 195 to ibid., 431 b 21. 


Eb 
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ed page today that does not derive directly from the Carolingian script of the 
early Middle Ages, as that derives, after an interesting history, from that of 
ancient Rome. Sixteen excellent plates with forty-eight specimens amply 
supplement the descriptions given in the body of the book. Notes and a 
Bibliography conclude the little volume, which hardly needs an Index. 

I have only a few notes and queries to make. 

The chapters on the alphabet and the introduction of the Phoenician 
letters into Greece must now be reconsidered in the light of Professor Rhys 
Carpenter’s brilliant article on ‘The Antiquity of the Greek Alphabet” in the 
American Journal of Archaeology, XX XVII (1933), 1-29. Professor Carpenter 
ends with a challenge (p. 29) to which many will prick up their ears: 

Whether they like it or not, literary scholars must henceforth resign them- 
selves to the archaeological fact that if the Homeric poems were composed before 
the year 700 B.c., they were composed without the aid of writing. 


Since Professor Ullman, no mean authority on the history of the alphabet, 
declares (p. 21) that “the Phoenician alphabet was brought to Greece some 
time before the thirteenth century B.c.,.... was known to some of the 
Greeks at the time of the Trojan War,” and “there is no reason why the Ho- 
meric poems could not have been penned when composed,” there is prospect of 
an interlocking of horns. Procul, 0, procul este profani. 

The statement (p. 68) that “the uncial script was in a peculiar sense a 
Christian development”’ needs modification—in view of the famous palimpsest 
of Cicero and other uncial manuscripts, of course well known to Professor 
Ullman, of pagan works. Rustic capital appears in manuscripts of Prudentius, 
Sedulius, and probably was sometimes used in Psalters. I have often wondered 
if uncial was regarded as especially appropriate for prose works and rustic 
capital for poetry. 

I was not aware that “in later times [than the half-uncial period] half- 
uncial was thought of as a script suitable for titles with a minuscule text” 
(p. 76). It of course was a part of the elaborate initial hierarchy of scripts 
best illustrated by the books of Tours. 

The development of the national hands is well connected (p. 80) with the 
rise of the different Romance languages. I have been wont to suggest to 
classes that these two matters might be profitably studied together, along 
with the history of neums. 

The orthodox doctrine of the development of the Irish script solely from the 
semiuncial is stated (p. 83). This doctrine was criticized by W. F. Wyatt in a 
Harvard Doctor’s thesis in 1915, and, in my opinion at least, deserves still 
further consideration. 

Shall we now change from “Beneventan” to “South Italian” (p. 95) as 
once, under Traube’s guidance, we changed from ‘‘Lombardic’”’ to ‘“Beneven- 
tan’’? Ullman’s suggestion deserves careful pondering. I am grateful for one 
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that he adheres (p. 101) to “Merovingian.” _I am also thoroughly in sympathy 
with his account of the development of the Carolingian hand from the cursive 
(p. 107), as I shall try to show in Volume II of Studies in the Script of Tours, 
now in the course of publication by the Mediaeval Academy of America. 

I am not sure that my friend Kohler to whom reference is made (p. 110, n. 
20) would deny that what I call the “regular style”’ in the script of Tours exist- 
ed under Alcuin. Our quarrel, to which I hope there may be a happy ending, is 
concerned with the kinds of ornamentation practiced at Tours in Alcuin’s 
day. The characteristics of Carolingian script as described on page 113 are, 
if I am right, found not “especially at Tours” but exclusively at Tours, and 
in scriptoria under the influence of that fountainhead. The special type of 
script invented at St. Martin’s should be distinguished from the general prog- 
ress of the Carolingian style and, as we are learning more and more to do, from 
the styles of various other centers. 

The eleventh century is called a period of transition (p. 116). So is every 
century, and so does each century establish norms of its own. We shall know 
these better when we devote as much care to the development of script from 
the end of the ninth to the end of the twelfth centuries as we are devoting to 
the eighth and the first half of the ninth centuries. The Gothic hand did not 
blossom out until the end of the twelfth. The theory that the Beneventan 
style influenced the rise of the Gothic is discreetly denied (p. 122); the counter- 
suggestion that an influence of Merovingian on Gothic is more likely is inter- 
esting, but needs proof. 

To the discussion of-I and J (p. 156) might be added the fact that Milton 
adhered to the ancient use, though a phonetic value was being attached to J 
in his time (see Modern Philology, XIX [1922], 315-19). 

The reader need hardly be told that the points I have raised, some of them 
controversial, do not damage the value of this fascinating and scholarly work. 


E. K. Ranp 
HarvVARD UNIVERSITY 


A History of Greek Public Finance. Vol. I. By A. M. ANDREADES, pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of Athens. Revised and en- 
larged edition translated by Carrott N. Brown. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. xx+412. 

The present work is a translation of the first volume of Professor Andre- 
ades’ monumental A History of Greek Public Finance, of which only the first 


part has so far appeared (cf. the review of this part by Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., 
Class. Phil., XX VI [1931], 441-43) but which, when completed, will consti- 
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tute a unified and comprehensive account of the financial life of the Greek 
people from the earliest historical times to our own day. The original of this 
volume was first published in 1918 and was accorded such a favorable recep- 
tion that ten years later a new edition, containing considerable new material, 
was made necessary. This edition forms the basis of the present translation, 
which, in addition, includes the supplementary notes incorporated in the 
German translation of Dr. Ernst Meyer of the University of Zurich. 

The period which this translation covers extends from the heroic times to 
the beginning of Alexander’s conquests. The author confines himself, almost 
exclusively, to the discussion of financial questions, touching upon purely 
economic matters only if these are found to be closely connected with public 
expenditure and revenues. After a short Preface, in which the aims and limi- 
tations of the work are succinctly set forth, the author begins with the discus- 
sion of Homeric public finances, i.e., the public expenditures of the king and 
his ordinary and extraordinary revenues. Then follows an examination of the 
public finances of Sparta, preceded by a few general remarks on the Spartan 
government, the wealth of Sparta, the pernicious influence of money on 
Spartan character, and the population of Sparta. Book III takes up the ques- 
tion of the financial administration of the Persian kings and the Persian 
satraps, the financial policies of the tyrants, and, in greater detail, the finances 
of the Greek city-states. The remaining part of the work is devoted to a 
minute consideration of the public economy of the Athenians, their various 
expenditures and their regular and irregular revenues. The book closes with a 
few appendixes concerning the ‘“‘budget’’ of the Athenians, the activities of 
the two greatest figures in Athenian financial history, Eubulus and Lycurgus, 
and the only extant financial treatise of antiquity, the Vectigalia of Xenophon. 

No one was better fitted to give us such a masterly presentation of Greek 
financial institutions and reforms than Professor Andreades whose life-work 
has been a continuous preparation for this crowning achievement of a long 
and unremitting scholarly activity. His numerous publications about various 
aspects of Greek, as well as foreign, financial history amply qualify him as the 
historian par excellence of this much-neglected phase of Greek life. His 
thorough acquaintance with modern financial institutions and practices makes 
it possible for him to bring out and duly emphasize the parallelism existing be- 
tween ancient and modern financial methods and thus adduce an additional 
proof of the modernity of the ancient Greeks and bring into proper promi- 
nence the interest which a study of their financial institutions affords for the 
student of public finance in general. The author is likewise careful to lay par- 
ticular stress upon the importance of financial policies for the political evolu- 
tion of a state, being apparently inclined to subscribe whole-heartedly to the 
much-quoted saying of Léon Say, “‘Ce sont les bonnes finances qui font la 
bonne politique,” or Cicero’s equally direct statement,” .... vectigalia 
nervos esse rei publicae.’’ He is perfectly at home in the ancient sources of 
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information concerning financial and economic questions, which he analyzes 
and discusses in detail, as well as in the most important modern views and 
interpretations which are carefully examined and critically weighed in elabo- 
rate footnotes enriched with full bibliographical data. 

The translation, though not always literal, is faithful and accurate. Pro- 
fessor Brown’s intimate familiarity with modern Greek enables him to grasp, 
with comparative ease, the most elusive nuances of the language and to render 
them aptly into elegant and felicitous English. We are indeed grateful to the 
distinguished Hellenist and Philhellene for making accessible to the English- 
speaking public Professor Andreades’ excellent contribution to the history of 
public finance, and we hope that he will find sufficient time to undertake the 
translation of the second volume of the first part dealing with the finances of 
the Hellenistic age. 


P. 8. Costas 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Sardis. (“Publications of the American Society for the Excavation of 
Sardis’), Vol. VII: Greek and Latin Inscriptions, Part 1. By W. H. 
Buck er and Davin M. Rosinson. Leyden: Late E. J. Brill, Ltd., 
1932. Pp. ii+198 and 13 pls. $15. 


There is little for a reviewer to do except to welcome this magnificent 
publication and express his gratitude to the editors for their careful work. The 
volume includes all Greek and Latin inscriptions that have come to light, 
including those known only from the notes of early travelers. Though many 
individual documents already are well known, considerably over half are pub- 
lished for the first time, and many of the others are re-edited on the basis of 
new copies. Detailed commentaries are omitted when they are accessible in 
other works. All possible aid in the shape of excellent illustrations is given the 
reader. In addition to the plates, there are 212 figures inserted in the text. 
The well-planned indexes fill 26 pages. The one technical aid that seems to 
have been overlooked is a table of epigraphical symbols. The printing is 
excellent, and slips and typographical errors are few. In No. 8, line 54, I 
noticed a circumflex inserted incorrectly; in line 80 of the same inscription, 
the omission of an accent; and in No. 18, line 19, a bracket turned the wrong 
way. Part II of the volume is to contain the Diaries of Robert Wood and His 
Friends and testimonia. 

“The Sardis excavations of 1910-1914... . yielded few inscriptions in 
proportion to their extent,’’ the editors state. Nevertheless they are able to 
present a formidable array of extremely valuable inscriptions throwing light 
on many phases of life in Asia Minor, particularly in Hellenistic and Roman 
times. The prize of the entire collection is the Menogenes inscription with its 
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twelve distinct documents important both for the study of the political 
institutions of Sardis and for the provincial assembly of Asia. Students inter- 
ested in the N.R.A. of the fifth century a.p. will turn to the regulation of the 
building trade in No. 18. Others will be more interested in the epigrams. No 
list, however, can give an adequate idea of the value of the collection. This 
can be gained only by reading the inscriptions themselves. There are few 
fields in which more problems remain to be solved than in that of the study 
of Greek cities in Asia in Hellenistic and Roman times. Such collections of 
inscriptions as the present one facilitate the work but may yet leave the in- 
vestigator puzzled. As an illustration, the problem of the gerousia in Ana- 
tolian cities may be taken. Some references suggest that in Sardis this body 
was one of considerable political importance. On the other hand, the refer- 
ence to the gymnasium of the gerousia (No. 17, 1. 2) seems to favor the theory 
that the organization was a social club consisting. of prominent men. 


Jakos A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Staatsform und Politik: Untersuchungen zur griechischen Geschichte 
des 6. und 5. Jahrhunderts. By Hans Scuarrer. Leipzig: Diete- 
rich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1932. Pp. viii+283. Unbound, 
M. 11; bound, M. 13. 


Schaefer’s study represents an unusually ambitious effort to reconstruct 
the entire system and spirit of early Greek interstate relations. Though it con- 
tains valuable suggestions, the investigations are hardly sufficiently compre- 
hensive or accurate to warrant the far-reaching conclusions based on them. 
The author’s point of view illustrates the tendency to go from one extreme 
to another. Because he feels that early Greek society frequently has been 
represented as far too advanced, he himself is inclined to picture all early inter- 
state bonds as loose and informal and to date all advanced institutions as late 
as possible. It also seems that, though he criticizes facile generalizations in 
others, he himself is guilty of the same mistake. It is well enough to point out 
the presence of chivalric standards in early Greek society and to speak of the 
spirit of contest and competition, but it is too much to make the adjective, 
agonal, a magic key to unlock all secrets of the period. 

Some details will now be taken up for consideration. Schaefer denies that 
the support given the Peisistratidae against Sparta was due to a formal alli- 
ance and finds a proof in rots éreire Ecxov ovupaxous of Ileorcrparisat, 
éunxavéovro toiade (Herod. v. 63. 3). “Der konkrete Sinn ist der, dasz die 
Peisistratiden Mitkiimpfer, eben objuuaxor, bekommen haben und nun an eine 
Verteidigung denken kénnen”’ (pp. 65 f.). Surely this does not contradict the 
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existence of a formal alliance. If such an alliance existed, it still would be 
natural that the course of action of the Athenians should be affected by the 
assurance that their allies actually were coming to their aid. The most that 
Schaefer has a right to claim is that the passage does not disprove his theory. 
The treaty between Athens and Argos, Mantineia, and Elis (Thue, v. 47.) 
is cited as introducing something new in that the orovédai were made for a 
hundred years (p. 62). No mention is made here of the slightly earlier treaty 
between the Acarnanians and the Amphilocians and Ambraciotes (Thue. iii. 
114). More serious is the omission of all reference to the treaty between Elis 
and Heraea that usually is dated in the sixth century (Syll. ? 9). This omis- 
sion cannot be justified by the fact that the document does not contain the 
word ovovédai or by the fact that the author himself assigns a later date to it. 
Again there is no mention of this document when the author states that the 
treaty of 433/32 between Athens and Leontini means something new, “nim- 
lich den Abschlusz eines Biindnisses, bevor der Biindnisfall, konkret ge- 
sprochen, die militiirische Hilfe notwendig geworden ist’’ (p. 67). Later the 
author gives it as his opinion that the treaty between Elis and Heraea cannot 
belong earlier than the middle of the fifth century (p. 80). This is well enough, 
though there seems no reason for the late date except that the earlier date does 
not suit the author’s theories, but the reader has a right to expect the treaty 
discussed in connection with the two cases mentioned above. Again he states: 
“Die spiter immer wieder begegnende Formel: rots abrovs éxOpovs kai didous 
vouigeyv .... entspricht nicht dem Denken der Griechen zur Perserzeit”’ (p. 
68), without making any reference to the fact that Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 23. 5) 
testifies that a formula to this effect was used in connection with the organiza- 
tion of the Delian League. Similarly, while arguing that Solon’s reforms were 
not democratic, he states concerning the Thetes: “Sie waren fiir Solon.... 
noch nicht zum Volke gehérig, auch nicht geniigend geeint und ihrer Macht 
bewuszt, um politisch bedeutsam sein zu kénnen’’ (p. 110), without making 
reference to the political rights that according to Aristotle (ibid. 7. 3; ef. 
Pol. ii. 1274a) were granted to the Thetes. This evidence certainly must have 
been considered by the author. Probably he passes over it for the reason that 
he himself believes that citizenship was granted to Thetes by Clisthenes (p. 
113). In this and other cases the omissions may be due to nothing more repre- 
hensible than bad technique, but they do create the impression that the au- 
thor avoids mentioning evidence unfavorable to his theories. In the treatment 
of the description of Boeotian institutions in the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, chap- 
ter xi, it is stated that there was no ‘““Homogenitiit der Verfassung”’ (p. 91), 
in spite of the fact that the description contains a statement concerning the 
four boulai that existed in each of the cities. In Herod. vi. 74 the words &\Xous 
dpxous are cited as a proof of the existence of older oaths between Cleomenes 
and the Arcadians (p. 228). To me it seems clear that &\Xous does not imply 
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a contrast between old and new oaths but a contrast between the other oaths 
taken at the time and those particular oaths which Cleomenes desired the 
Arcadians to swear by the Styx. 

Inaccuracies in details naturally affect also the broader conclusions based 
on them. As an illustration the following statement will be taken: ‘“Festge- 
halten werden musz, dasz der iilteren griechischen Geschichte eine politische 
Einheit nach Art eines formalen Bundes fehlt und nach ihrer zwischenstaat- 
lichen Struktur fehlen musz’’ (p. 91). By Bund the author means a closer 
organization somewhat in the nature of what is generally called a sympolity 
in opposition to ein agonales Biindnis such as the Peloponnesian League. The 
generalization is based largely on a treatment of the Boeotian and Arcadian 
leagues. The Achaean and Chalcidic leagues and the fourth-century kovvdv 
of the Thessalians (Syll.3 184), though referred to in other parts of the book, 
are not mentioned here. One serious mistake in the treatment of the Boeotian 
League has already been mentioned. Another weakness is the failure to men- 
tion that the cities of the League contributed eio@opai and that there were 
federal dixacrai (Hell. Ox. xi. 4). When this is combined with the evidence 
for uniform institutions in the cities of the League, we have sufficient proof 
for the existence of a closely knit organization. If a federal citizenship had not 
been developed—and no proof for this seems to have been found—the League 
is all the more interesting as a proof that even without it a close and homo- 
geneous league was possible. The Arcadian League presents more difficulties. 
Here, though he discusses the inscription in another connection, the author 
seems to have overlooked the bearing of the fact that in 362/1 the Arcadians 
as well as the Achaeans appear as parties to a treaty (Syll.3 181), which in it- 
self goes far to prove the existence of leagues. Furthermore, if we were certain 
of the reference in the treaty as restored to the wodureia of the Arcadians and 
again of the Achaeans, this one word would be enough to prove the existence 
of the two federal leagues. This point too at least deserves consideration. In 
my opinion there are weaknesses also in the author’s treatment of the Chalcid- 
ic League and the early Archaean League on pages 141 f., but enough has 
been said to indicate that the generalization quoted at the beginning of the 
paragraph is based in part on a positive mistake and certainly on an in- 
sufficient consideration of the evidence. 


JakoB A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Romance in the Latin Elegiac Poets. By Ex1zABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1932. Pp. xii+243. $2.50. 


This appreciation of Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid is intended primarily 
for the general reader. It is based largely, with generous acknowledgment, on 
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the writings of such scholars as Mackail, K. F. Smith, Rand, Owen, and 
Wheeler. But there is also a new point of view, indicated by the first word of 
the title. Starting with Rohde’s thesis that Alexandrian elegy was the most 
important source of the Greek romances, Miss Haight was led to consider 
Roman elegy as a possible prototype of the Roman novel. She finds that po- 
tentially elegy was an important forerunner of Petronius and Apuleius but 
actually was not. To quote (p. 231): 


I am so convinced that at the end of the Augustan Age or in the early Empire 
the time was ripe for the Latin prose erotic novel that I wonder whether the exile 
of Ovid and the banning of the Ars Amatoria and his other erotic works from the 
public libraries might not have been the death-knell to the love-romance of Roman 
[17 eee A Roman Apuleius might easily have converted all this stuff into an 
erotic novel as modern as the elegiac poetry is modern poetry. Speculations as to 
why no such Latin novelist arose are, however, futile. 


A brief introductory chapter gives a definition of romance. Another brief 
chapter on Greek elegiac poetry devotes only a short paragraph to the ques- 
tion of the relation of Roman to Greek elegy. There are also discussions of 
Catullus, Copa, Gallus, and Parthenius before the three elegists are presented. 
The detailed review of Parthenius’ work and his relation to both elegy and 
romance is particularly welcome. That both Gallus and Propertius used Par- 
thenius’ tales seems quite certain. 

The various chapters summarize much of the Roman elegiac poetry, and 
direct quotations (in English) are numerous and extensive. As the book was 
a labor of love and in part contains the personal “reaction’’ of the author, 
there is some unevenness. Even without the author’s specific statement (p. 
130) one could infer from. the short, disconnected sentences about certain de- 
tails of Ovid’s life that she wishes to hurry away from these dull facts. In the 
chapter on Tibullus no hint as to the date of the poet’s birth is to be found, 
although there is much discussion of the events of Messala’s life and a rather 
irrelevant though interesting paragraph on Livia and other ladies of the court. 

Enthusiasm and appreciation sometimes tend to paint everything in the 
same bright color. An example is furnished by the characterization of Par- 
thenius, which follows immediately upon the quotation of his tale of Herippe, 
who has her head cut off. After reading this tale even an inveterate reader of 
mystery stories, with all their murders, would hardly speak of Parthenius’ 
“eharm.’’ The word may with more justice be applied to Miss Haight’s book. 


B. L. ULLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Bacchylide: Essai biographique. By A. Snveryns. (Bibliothéque de la 
Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l’Université de Liége, Fasc. 
LVI.) Librairie E. Droz, 25 Rue de Tournon, Paris. Pp. 181. Fr. 
40. 


A hundred and eighty-one pages seems a good deal to give to the life of an 
author who two generations ago would have received only a short paragraph 
in the encyclopaedias. But Professor Severyns’ critical monograph is much 
more than a recital of the few facts positively known about Bacchylides’ life. 
It is a lesson in method; an essay in the modern biography of sympathy and 
divination; an encouraging illustration of the recent progress and growth of 
fresh knowledge, even in so ‘‘dead’’ a subject as classical philology; a valuable 
contribution to the interpretation of Simonides and Pindar; a vivid and essen- 
tially truthful, if in detail often conjectural, reconstruction of the life and life- 
work of the last of those older Greek lyric poets who died and left great verse 
to little islands. 

Professor Severyns’ reasoning is too close, the detail of bibliography, lexi- 
cography, archaeology, inscriptions, and papyrology which he brings to bear 
upon his subject too enormous to be surveyed in a brief review. His main 
point is that Bacchylides was not, as the tradition is supposed to affirm, 
younger than Pindar, but a contemporary, born circa 518, not circa 507. He 
establishes this at the beginning by a most ingenious analysis and criticism of 
the statements of Eusebius, Syncellus, and the Chronicon Paschale, which 
Jebb, he thinks, did not read carefully enough. 

The earlier date makes room in Bacchylides’ life for a Thessalian period. 
Uncle Simonides, it is conjectured, moved by the success of Pindar’s earliest 
Pythian Ode for a Thessalian, saw an opening for his promising nephew at the 
courts of the Aleuadae and the Scopadae. The rivalry with Pindar thus initi- 
ated is then traced throughout the subsequent life of both. After a very con- 
jectural Macedonian period, Professor Severyns reconstructs the history of 
this rivalry in Aegina, Athens, Sicily, and Ceos itself, where Pindar received a 
commission at the time of Bacchylides’ exile in the Peloponnesus. That exile, 
known only by an incidental mention of it in Plutarch’s essay on exile, Pro- 
fessor Severyns assigns to some time between the years 464 and 456, and in 
this connection discusses the dates and circumstances of all Bacchylides’ Cean 
odes. To be noted also are his arguments that Bacchylides and Simonides had 
visited Sicily earlier than the date 476. 

A very readable final chapter sums up Professor Severyns’ conclusions and 
his story of Bacchylides’ life as a whole for readers who lack time or attention ~ 
to follow or remember the erudite and subtle arguments that support them. 
His chief debt is to Jebb and Gaspard. But he has the entire bibliography of 
Bacchylides, Pindar, and Simonides at his fingers’ ends. He repeatedly cor- 
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rects Wilamowitz’ too disparaging estimate of Bacchylides. I miss a refer- 
ence to Gildersleeve, whose cryptic and playful style conceals his real contribu- 
tions to knowledge from those not to the manner born. 


PAUL SHOREY 


BREVIORA 


[The managing editor establishes this subdepartment because of the difficulty of 
procuring substantial critical reviews of all books, and the impossibility if they were 
found of printing them in our limited space. It is believed that brief but fair comptes 
rendus will prove more useful than a mere bibliographical notice. Contributions to this 
department should never exceed a page, and a paragraph is preferable.] 


Daedalus and Thespis, Vol. II: Sculpture; Vol. III: Painting and Al- 
lied Arts, Part I. By Water Miuuer. (“University of Missouri 
Studies,” VII, No. 1.) 


It would require a corps of experts and more space than Classical Philology’s 
curtailed pagination allows me to do justice to Professor Miller’s magnum 
opus.! We can only congratulate him and thank him for the skill and the in- 
defatigable industry with which he has collected and interpreted in these mag- 
nificent volumes everything in the Greek drama that bears on any form of 
Greek art, and everything in Greek art that illustrates the drama. The work 
is an indispensable treasure-house of information. And it is good to know that 
there are still some institutions in poverty-stricken America that can afford to 
print Greek texts in full with their translations. 

Paut SHOREY 


The Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero, Arranged According to Its 
Chronological Order; with a Revision of the Text, a Commentary, and 
Introductory Essays. By the late R. Y. Tyrrewu and the late L. C. 
Purser. (“Dublin University Press Series.’’) Vol. VI (2d ed.). 
Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co.; London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1933. 


Although the corrected proof of the final pages of this long-awaited volume 
was found on Professor Purser’s desk following his death in March, 1933, no 
new Preface seems to have been prepared. Consequently the reader must dis- 
cover for himself the nature of the improvements over the edition of 1899. 


1Cf. supra, XXIV (1929), 307, 
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The Introduction has been increased from 117 to 131 pages, chiefly in foot- 
notes, which have been denoted by consecutive numbers instead of asterisks 
and daggers; notable is a quotation from Ferrero on page Ixxiv. The main 
part has been increased from 347 to 412 pages, entirely in the footnotes. 
There must be several hundred small additions, but fewer alterations. The 
list of abbreviations (400-403) has been tidied up by arranging names alpha- 
betically. One notes the addition of such names as Bardt, Sjogren, and Stern- 
kopf; references in general are to Continental editions and periodicals, espe- 
cially German. No fundamental views appear to have been changed. 
Needless to say, the volume is a magnificent specimen of bookmaking and 
scholarship alike. Dublin University has long deserved especially well of 
Latin studies, and Tyrrell and Purser have left a particularly noble monument 
of themselves. The Ciceronian period will not only be better understood but 
also more gladly studied by virtue of the completion of this attractive and 
illuminating work. There is nothing to surpass it in any language. 


Norman W. DeWir1t 
VicToRIA COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Das Erbe der Alten, Zweite Rethe XXII: Die Kultur der Ciceronischen 
Zeit, Band I: Politik und Wirtshaft. By Wrtu1aM Kro.u. Leip- 
zig: Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1933. Pp. 157. Paper, 
M. 6.20; cloth, M. 7. 


No words are wasted in this volume. It presents an incomparable scholar’s 
mature judgments, bravely condensed and adequately documented. No one is 
so familiar with the period that he can afford to be without it. Under the con- 
cept of the state are discussed such terms as otium, libertas, boni, optimates, 
maiestas, pietas, fides, gravitas, levitas, and humanitas; under the force of tradi- 
tion, tituli, imagines, familia, gens, homo novus, mos maiorum, and the triumph; 
under the individual in political life, ambition, cursus honorum, candidacy, 
bribery, friendship, cabals, “‘pull,’’ dignitas, rivalry, intrigues, and pamphlet- 
eering; an Appendix on gossip, letter-writing, news service, news leakage, 
and falsification; under private business, capitalism, banking, country and 
town houses, cost of living, “graft,’”’ bankruptcy, legacies, extravagance, and 
financial crises. Notes are assembled at the end (37 pages); Index reserved 
for Volume II. 

Norman W. DeWitt 

Victoria COLLEGE 
University oF TORONTO 
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T. Macci Plauti Menaechmi. Edited with an Introduction and notes 
by NicHotas Mose.Ley and Mason Hammonp. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1933. 


This is an admirable introduction to the study of Plautus. The notes are 
pointed and to the point. The translations are apt and sufficiently racy. The 
editors keep in mind the needs of undergraduates, but do not humanize cul- 
ture at the expense of scholarship and taste. The scansion is carefully marked, 
as every teacher knows it must be in Plautus. The Introduction is adequate. 
There is a useful selective Index for review. 

Pau SHoREY 


Festschrift Richard Reitzenstein. Leipzig: Teubner, 1931. Pp. 169. 
M. 8. 


This volume of studies was prepared for Reitzenstein’s seventieth birthday; 
death overtook him ten days before that event. 

H. Frinkel opens the volume with three interpretations of Hesiod. E. 
Reitzenstein has a series of studies on Callimachus’ theory of style. The first 
shows that Aewrés as used by the Alexandrians corresponds to Latin tenuis and 
refers to the plain style. The titles kara Xer7a and Catalepton refer to style. In- 
cidentally, the new fragments of Callimachus make clear that the rhetorical 
theories of style were applied to poetry as early as his day—a point to which 
I may return some day. Another study indicates the importance of Hesiod to 
the Alexandrians in matters of style. Pohlenz calls Cicero’s De re publica a 
unified work of art, arising out of the Roman’s personal reactions. Stroux dis- 
cusses Augustine and Cicero’s Hortensius. E. Fraenkel’s contribution on the 
maturing of Horatian satire is a slight one. Schwartz discusses some docu- 
ments dealing with the church of Thessalonica in the sixth century. The vol- 
ume ends with a Bibliography of Reitzenstein’s works. 

B. L. ULLMAN 


Per la storia della satira. By Nicota Terzaaut. Torino: Edizioni de 
“TErma,” n.d. [1932?]. Pp. 168. 


This series of essays begins with one entitled “‘From the Diatribe to Satire.” 
This is an excellent summary, which makes no pretense to great novelty, of the 
Stoic-Cynic sermon, or diatribe, which had an important influence on Roman 
satire, especially that of Varro and Horace. When it comes to some of the de- 
tails of this influence one cannot always accept the author’s views. Thus Ter- 
zaghi’s arguments that Horace’s Quid rides was a formula taken from the dia- 
tribe is not at all convincing. Terzaghi asserts that Varro’s innovation in mak- 
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ing up verses of his own instead of quoting earlier literature, as his model 
Menippus did, was caused by the lack of quotable Roman poetry at the time. 
But why did Varro not translate quotations from the Greek? Why try to ex- 
plain away Varro’s originality? 

Throughout the discussion there is some element of unfairness to Roman 
satire. We do not charge a poet or novelist today with lack of originality if he 
preaches the familiar current ethics; why make the charge against Horace if he 
sets forth the commonplaces of his day? 

The second chapter, a useful piece of work, discusses the satirical element 
in Phaedrus, without, however, raising the fundamental question of the rela- 
tion of satire to fable. The third chapter is a good presentation of Petronius’ 
relation to Menippus and Horace. After a chapter on satirical elements in 
Martial, Terzaghi proceeds to his conclusion. This begins with the interesting 
and accurate observation that in dealing with satire one always comes back to 
Horace. Another excellent remark likens Horace’s story of Volteius Mena, 
sitting in front of a barber shop, cleaning his finger nails, to a Flemish paint- 
ing. 

We may grant Terzghi’s main point, that Menippus’ influence on Roman 
satire and on Lucian was very great, without detracting at all from the origi- 
nality of all concerned. The book as a whole gives a welcome background for 
the study of satire. With a single minor exception, there are no references to 
books or articles in English. 

B. L. ULLMAN 


Stilistische Studien zur Erweiterung der Satzglieder im Lateinischen. By 
Exmo LinpHotm. Lund: Hakan Ohlsson, 1931. Pp. 227. 


This study by a pupil of Léfstedt’s is extraordinarily successful. It deals 
with the arrangement of words in pairs and groups of three. After discussing 
the various factors which determine the order in such groups, he develops one 
in particular: the tendency to put the longer (or longest) word at the end of 
the group. This tendency exists in all languages and may be noted in fixed 
phrases, as in English “hale and hearty,” “will and testament,” “fine and 
dandy.” Lindholm presents statistics and examples from a large cross-section 
of Latin literature. Particularly full is his material for early Latin, which he 
divides into law (Bruns, Fontes), Cato, religion, Plautus (five plays), Terence, 
Ennius. It would be interesting to study all the plays of Plautus. It is found 
that the phenomenon is characteristic of all Latin. Analysis of some of Cic- 
ero’s works shows that rhetoric gave it further development. This is not due 
to Greek influence: Plautus uses the crescendo more often than Menander, 
Sallust than Thucydides, Cicero than Demosthenes. Rhetoric was in the 
Roman blood, as the author remarks. Especially in the case of adjectives is it 
the rule that the longer word follows. 
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On one point I disagree with the author: that the religious significance of 
the number 3 has anything to do with the phenomenon which he discusses. 
Rather it is a phase of rhythm which leads to grouping words in two’s and 
three’s, just as these combinations form the basic rhythms in poetry, music, 


and dancing. 
B. L. ULtMan 


M. Tullii Ciceronis Scripta, Vol. VI, 1, 2. Rec. P. Reis, L. Frurcu- 
TEL, H. Kasten. Leipzig: Teubner, 1933. M. 9.20 and 9.60. 


These volumes finally complete the new Teubner edition of Cicero’s Ora- 
tions, begun in 1914. Included are Pomp., Clu., Leg. Agr., pro Rab., Cat., 
Arch., Mur., Sul., Flacc. The editors have depended almost entirely on known 
manuscripts and published collations. The debt to Clark’s Oxford texts is 
particularly great. The apparatus is somewhat fuller than Clark’s as a result 
of the inclusion of the ancient testimonia and of readings omitted by Clark. 

As to the text, a check of the Orations against Catiline reveals that in gen- 
eral Reis has shown good judgment in rejecting some of Clark’s readings. 
Thus he reads sacrariwm scelerum (i. 24; ii. 13), hic (i. 31), Quid (ii. 12), 
eiecit ex urbe (iii. 24). But he seems to me to err in rejecting Wuest’s scelus 
cumulavisti for the manuscript reading scelus cumulasti (i. 14), which forms 
the undesirable dactylic clausula. After all this is merely a matter of spelling 
and one need have no scruples in departing from the manuscripts in such 
cases. Reis’s emendation calumniatum (ii. 4) seems to me impossible; the 
manuscript reading calumnia looks like a gloss which has crept into the text. 

In the Catilinarians Reis made large use of Nohl’s school edition of 1912 in 
addition to Clark’s text. This led him into at least one unfortunate error. In 
iii. 22 Nohl omits the last clause, praesertim qui nos non pugnando sed tacendo 
vincere potuerunt, found in all the manuscripts. In his Appendix he tries (un- 
successfully) to justify the omission. But Reis, evidently using a copy of Nohl 
as the basis for his text, not only omits the clause but says nothing about it 
in his apparatus, obviously overlooking Nohl’s critical note. 

The edition may on the whole be described as average—it is certainly not 
epoch-making. 

B. L. ULLMAN 


Problemi di storia antica. By GartTano pe Sanctis. Bari: Gius. 
Laterza & Figli, 1932. Pp. 249. L. 16. 


This little book deserves a wide circulation. In it are assembled ten papers 
most of which have appeared in various periodicals. Two interpretative essays 
on Greek history and on ancient history are followed by discussions of various 
problems beginning with Aristagoras of Miletus and ending with Livy and 
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Roman historiography. De Sanctis is one of those few scholars that always 
deserve a hearing on whatever subject they choose to write. From a back- 
ground of a wealth of knowledge, he writes with rare critical insight in a direct 
and vigorous style, producing works that are equally stimulating when the 
reader agrees and when he disagrees. Though the book has the appearance 
of a popularization of history, it will be much more valuable to the scholar 
than to the general reader. Very little literature is cited, for a general knowl- 
edge of the issues involved is taken for granted. This method—dangerous in 
the hands of writers less skilled—is effective when employed by a master such 
as De Sanctis. 


Jakos A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Vom Tauschhandel zum Welthandel. By Dr. H. Scuaau. Leipzig and 
Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1931. Pp. xi+202, maps, and 36 pls. Un- 
bound, M. 8; bound, M. 10. 


The period covered is from the Stone Age through the Roman Empire. 
The book reveals in its organization the fact that it is based on a series of 
lectures. It is not a systematic history of trade but a series of sketches with a 
tendency to emphasize that which is picturesque and startling. It makes 
pleasant reading but does not inspire complete confidence. The only thing in 
the shape of a critical apparatus is a “Quellennachweis” which cites the 
source or authority for some of the statements made but entirely fails for 
pages 1-40 and 79-100. This is not complete enough to satisfy a scholar but 
is too loaded with erudite references for the general reader, who would be 
better served by a brief, select bibliography. The illustrations are good. The 
maps are clear and helpful but omit many important names mentioned in the 
text. 


Jaxos A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft. Herausgegeben von ALFRED 
Gerckef und Epuarp Norpen. Band III, Heft 3. Viktor Ehren- 
berg, Der griechische und der hellenistische Staat. Leipzig und Berlin: 
B. G. Teubner, 1932. Pp. (ii+) 104. M. 5. 

This briefer and more compressed but at the same time more comprehen- 
sive account is not a new edition of Keil’s Griechische Staatsaltertimer but an 
entirely new work. For Keil’s study the author expresses great respect and 
states that his own survey does not attempt to replace it (p. 59). With equal 


T Deceased. 
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modesty he disclaims any finality for his own effort at giving a general account 
of the Hellenistic state (p. 101). In spite of this modesty, or probably rather 
as a result of it, the author has succeeded in writing a valuable account that 
is much more than a mere handbook for students. As an interpretation of the 
Greek and Hellenistic states, it will repay careful reading also on the part of 
specialists and scholars. I consider especially good the discussion of the fol- 
lowing topics: the ethnic state, the distinction between active and passive 
citizens in the city-state, the connection between armament and form of 
government, the problem of the two councils frequently found in Greek states 
(though Cyrene is overlooked in this connection), and the deification of rulers. 
Though excessively brief, the account of the leagues also is good. Naturally, 
no one will agree with everything. Thus I personally believe that the state- 
ment on page 51 concerning the dogmata in the Second Athenian League is 
mistaken, but there is not room to discuss this point here. The brief bibliog- 
raphies are good as far as books are concerned, though the failure to mention 
Ferguson’s Greek Imperialism is serious. In citing periodical literature, the 
author has a tendency to confine himself to the most easily accessible German 
articles. 


JAkoB A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Storia della Magna Grecia. By EMANUELE Cracert. Vol. III. Milano- 
Genova-Roma-Napoli: Societaé Anonima Editrice Dante Alighieri, 
1932. Pp. xii+351. L. 40. 


Volumes I? and II of this work were noticed briefly in Classical Philology 
for July, 1932 (X XVII, 313 f.). Volume III covers the period from the middle 
of the fourth century B.c. to the sixth century a.p. At the end there is a 27- 
page Index of Proper Names covering the three volumes. 

The largest part of the narrative section is devoted to the Pyrrhic and 
Punic wars. The account of this period has the interest that attaches to all 
thoughtful efforts to view events from the point of view not of the protagonists 
but of a third party equally interested in them and fully as much affected by 
them. At times the author makes important suggestions. Thus he argues, 
chiefly against Beloch, that at the time of the peace of 272 the Romans did 
not place a garrison in the citadel of Tarentum (p. 86 and n. 3). He argues 
plausibly that the presence of Roman troops at Tarentum is attested only 
for a later period and that they were not sent there until a time when there 
seemed to be a danger of Carthaginian intervention. In connection with the 
First Punic War it is maintained that the defection of cities of Magna Graecia 
at the time of Hannibal’s invasion aroused the hostility of Rome and caused 
Roman historians to be unfair to these cities in their accounts of the earlier 
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war. The author himself does full justice to the valuable services of the Greeks 
in connection with the Roman fleet except probably on the question of the 
corvi, which are characterized as a genuine Roman invention. In the chapters 
on the later cultural developments and the influence of these on Rome, the 
account of Orphism is important. It is maintained that Orphism had drawn 
largely on native Italian elements. When Greek culture began to give way 
before the advance of the Italians, it again came more and more to the front. 
A result was that religious ferment which the senatus consultum de Bacchanali- 
bus sought to repress. 


JAKOB A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Cretan Koinon. By Maurice VAN DER MIJNsBRUGGE. New 
York: G. E. Stechert & Co., 1931. Pp. 86. $1.15. 


The author presents a careful study of a difficult problem. Considerable 
aid is afforded the reader by the numerous extracts from inscriptions and other 
sources. In fact, these take up a large part of the space, and the actual text 
is very brief, in some cases almost too brief. The picture that emerges from 
the study is one of something decidedly different from other Greek leagues. 
The author concludes that there is evidence for a federal primary assembly 
and a federal synedrion, but no evidence for a federal citizenship, federal 
magistrates, or a federal army. The constituent states have great freedom of 
movement and can conduct their own diplomatic negotiations with foreign 
powers. The most important contribution is the study of the diagramma and 
koinodikion. The conclusion is that the diagramma is a federal code. The 
koinodikion is the contract by which the states agree to accept the code. The 
diagramma ‘determines the penalties attending private international of- 
fences” and further prescribes that disputes between states are to be settled 
by arbitration, but it does not indicate the details of the methods of arbitra- 
tion. These were settled by the individual states by means of separate agree- 
ments. The brief treatment of zsopolity is also important. It is concluded that 
the view often held that isopolity was an agency that helped to create the 
League is false. On the contrary. the treaties of isopolity were themselves a 
result of the existence of the Koinon. It would have been well if the author had 
gone farther and had attempted to determine the time and procedure of the 
making of the diagramma, even if the attempt might have been inconclusive. 
It would also have been well to have studied the use of the word in relation to 
the use of diagramma in other connections. Though Crete is a land apart, the 
forms of Cretan documents are closely related to other Greek documents, and 
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it is reasonable to suppose that there is some connection between the use of 
the term diagramma in Crete and other parts of the Greek world. 


JAkoB A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


M. Manilii Astronomicon Liber Quintus. Recensuit A. E. Housman. 
London: Richards Press, 1930. 4s. 6d. 


This volume brings to a close the edition of the five books begun in 1903. 
Like its predecessors and Housman’s other books, it contains much entertain- 
ing Shavian criticism of other scholars. Housman says that it took twenty- 
three years for the first volume, published in an edition of four hundred 
copies, to be sold out; ‘‘and the reason why it took no longer is that it found 
purchasers among the unlearned, who had heard that it contained a scurrilous 
preface and hoped to extract from it a low enjoyment.”’ In all innocence one 
asks whether the reader was not expected to do that very thing. The attacks 
on Breiter, Garrod, Thielscher, Vollmer, Ellis, and especially van Wageningen 
are vigorous, to say the least. Ellis had “the intellect of an idiot child”; 
“Garrod brought to his task activity and energy, a brisk intelligence, and a 
strong desire to shine’; van Wageningen is called a magpie. Scaliger and 
Bentley are still gods, in Housman’s view, and any slight upon them arouses 
his frenzy. 

In attacking his critics Housman discusses again the relations of the manu- 
scripts. He maintains that L and G are independent. Whether this be true 
or not, his argument is not sound in every particular, and his positiveness does 
not strengthen his case. Commenting on the fact that in ii. 153 L clearly has 
redeundo, which G omits though it leaves a space for it, he says: ‘“The case is 
clear: G was copied from a MS in which redeundo was illegible. And there’s 
an end on’t: G is not a copy of L.’”’ This example merely shows that G is not 
a direct copy of L; it might be a granddaughter. Nor can Housman’s use of 
orthography to show relationship be approved. Over sixty pages are devoted 
to addenda to the first four volumes. 

Of course Housman has made a solid contribution to the study of Manilius, 
though some readers may be misled by his “notorious arrogance”’ (to use his 
phrase) into thinking that he has not. And the scholars he criticizes are prob- 
ably not as bad as he insists or as good as the casual reader, through a revulsion 
of feeling, might be inclined to suspect. 

B. L. ULLMAN 
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Symbolae Philologicae O. A. Danielsson Octogenario Dicatae. Upsala: 
A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 1932. Pp. x +390. 


As this volume contains thirty-six articles it can be given only a brief notice. 
The articles deal particularly with linguistic matters but there are also critical 
and exegetical studies of Greek and Roman writers, discussions of Etruscan 
problems, etc. Boethius deals with the Etruscans in Pompeii, assigning their 
arrival there to 500 B.c. Charpentier interprets the Homeric vuxros duodyG as 
the time when the heavenly herds pass along the Milky Way on their way to 
be milked. Lindblom has a new but improbable origin for the letter zeta. 
Nachmanson lists many quotations and reminiscences of Hippocrates. Nogara 
describes a sixth-century Etruscan inscription. Nyberg connects dedpo with 
Iranian avar. Sjogren has a long series of notes on Books ix—xii of Cicero’s 
Letters to Atticus, to accompany his recent critical edition. 

B. L. ULLMAN 


Zwei Attische Epitaphien. Von Dr. Kuaus OPPENHEIMER. Berlin: 
Dr. Emil Ebering, 1933. Pp. 97. 


There is no lack of literature, French, English, American, on the Athenian 
epideictic oration in general and the funeral oration of Pericles in Thucydides 
and Plato’s Menexenus in particular.! Dr. Oppenheimer’s dissertation is al- 
most a commentary on the topik, rhetoric, style, and ideas of the two works 
which he has selected for study. The bulk of the dissertation is devoted to the 


Menexenus, which he still regards as a ‘‘problem.”’ He first interprets with 
parallel passages from Homer to Claudian the speech of the fathers, admired 
even by such ancient censors of Plato’s style as Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
It is, Dr. Oppenheimer thinks, to be studied in the light of early Greek ethics. 
He then gives twenty pages to the ironic and encomiastic Introduction and 
the problem of the significance of the whole, carefully marking the points of 
his agreement with or courteous dissent from Wilamowitz and Jaeger, and 
citing all possible parallels from Plato himself. The statement of Herodikos 
in Athenaeus ix. 506 that Hippias is ridiculed puzzles him. May the reference 
not be to the slight parody of the Gorgian style in 236 D? Cf. Hippias Maior 
282 A. Appendix I treats with many parallels of genealogical protreptic— 
“your predecessors were your precedents.”” A second Appendix describes two 
forms of Greek protreptic, the hortatory and the chiding. We need not stop 
to inquire how many of the parallels and topics here and elsewhere cited as 
characteristic of early Greek, Platonic, or Graeco-Roman rhetoric are merely 


human commonplace. 
Pau. SHOREY 


1Cf. T. C. Burgess, Epideictic Literature (‘‘University of Chicago Studies in Classi- 
cal Philology,” Vol. III), pp. 147 ff., and the Bibliography on p. 538 of my What 
Plato Said. Dr. Oppenheimer refers only to recent German literature. 
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